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Cases  in  Craftsmanship,  5 

“  SOLITUDE  ” 

A  Story  by  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS,  analyzed 
by  JOHN  GALLISHAW 

In  the  October  number  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of 
short  stories,  each  analyzed  primarily  as  a  ‘‘case,”  illus¬ 
trating  some  special  phase  of  craftsmanship.  Since  then  I 
have  had  many  requests  for  an  analysis  of  a  story  of 
atmosphere.  As  soon  as  I  saw  “Solitude”  by  Ben  Ames 
Williams  I  knew  that  here  at  last  was  a  story  which 
would  repay  study  as  a  “Case”  illustrating  that  particular 
phase  of  craftsmanship  which  I  like  to  call  “The  Re¬ 
production  of  Atmosphere.” 

BY  PERMISSION  OF  MR.  WILLIAMS  AND  THE  EDITOR  OF  COLLIEr’s  WEEKLY. 


The  lonely  reaches  of  the  wilderness,  i 
motionless  in  the  bonds  of  winter,  ex-  2 
tended  to  the  utmost  horizon.  The  black  3 
blur  of  the  forests  was  mottled  by  snow  4 
which  clung  to  the  great  trees,  and  the  s 
even  blackness  of  their  masses  was  some-  6 
what  palliated  by  the  fact  that  a  blanket  7 


8  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground  beneath  them, 

9  faintly  modifying  their  hue  with  glimpses 

10  of  white  here  and  there.  In  the  great  cup 

11  formed  by  the  surrounding  mountains 

12  there  were  miles  by  the  score  and  the 

13  hundred  where  spruce  and  pine  stood  in 

14  solid  ranks;  there  were  other  reaches  of 
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barren  land  white  with  the  snow  except  is 
where  a  bush  or  a  patch  of  scrub  growth  i6 
broke  the  glaring  surfaces  with  a  speck  i7 
of  black.  18 

Above  the  sun  blazed  cold  as  ice  from  a  19 
sky  pellucid  blue  at  the  zenith,  shading  20 
imperceptibly  into  a  cold  white  mist  that  21 
blurred  a  little  the  horizon — a  mist  that  22 
suggested  sparkling  crystals  of  frost  sus-  23 
pended  in  the  air  above  the  winter-prisoned  24 
world.  The  sunlight  rebounded  from  the  25 
earth,  reflected  from  billions  and  billions  26 
of  snow  particles  in  a  blinding  torrent  of  27 
radiance,  no  more  to  be  endured  by  human  28 
eye  than  a  glance  from  the  sun  itself.  29 
Against  the  mountain  flanks  there  were  30 
scars,  bare  slopes  of  rock  swept  clean  by  31 
wind  or  slide,  and  these  scars  assumed  32 
fantastic  and  unbelievable  colors  in  the  33 
interplay  of  light,  sometimes  black,  some-  34 
times  gray,  sometimes  crimson,  sometimes  3S 
purple,  sometimes  as  white  as  the  snow  36 
itself.  37 

Here  and  there  the  forest  gave  way  to  38 
an  expanse  of  swamp  where  the  pointed  39 
plumes  of  the  tamaracks  rose  above  the  40 
level  of  the  surrounding  cedars,  and  here  4i 
and  there  stood  the  stark  trunk  of  a  tree  42 
long  since  dead,  waiting  the  completion  of  43 
those  processes  of  decay  which,  eating  at  44 
its  roots,  would  level  it  to  earth  again.  A  4S 
tree  three  hundred  years  in  the  growing,  46 
condemned  to  stand  like  a  skeleton  at  47 
the  feast  among  its  still  living  fellows,  48 
fated  to  sweep  down  at  last  in  a  single  49 
splitting,  crashing  second,  ruining  so  so 
swiftly  the  structure  centuries  had  built!  si 
A  thread  of  more  even  white,  now  vis-  S2 
ible,  now  broken  by  intervening  forest  S3 
growths,  marked  where  the  river  ran.  S4 
Irregularly  it  widened;  lakes  lay  with  ss 
breathless  bosoms  bound  in  a  scarf  of  S6 
snow.  And  between  the  eye  and  all  these  S7 
things  hung  the  air;  a  definite  thing,  a  S8 
thing  to  be  taken  into  account;  not  the  S9 
forgotten  and  disregarded  air  of  more  eo 


61  kindly  scenes,  but  a  biting,  needlelike, 

62  razor-edged  substance  fit  to  wound  and 

63  maim.  This  still  and  cold  air  was  like  a 

64  faint  blue  curtain  drawn  across  a  gigantic 

65  canvas;  a  canvas  which  bore  a  scene  that 

66  might  fitly  have  been  called  “Solitude.” 

67  There  was,  near  the  southern  end  of  one 

68  of  the  more  extensive  tracts  of  white 

69  which  might  be  recognized  as  the  snow- 

70  covered  surface  of  a  lake,  a  small  spot;  a 

71  dark  spot,  appearing  black  against  the 

72  snow.  This  spot  was  infinitely  small. 

73  The  lake  itself  was  not  large — it  may 

74  have  been  as  large  as  your  hand — and 

75  diverging  coves  at  the  northern  end  sug- 

76  gested  this  simile.  The  thumb  was  not 

77  apparent,  but  at  least  three  fingers  of  the 

78  hand  could  be  seen.  This  small  dark  spot, 

79  appearing  black  against  the  snow,  was  at 

80  a  point  corresponding  to  the  ball  of  the 

81  thumb.  It  was  very  small,  no  more  than  a 

82  pin  prick  —  so  small  that  the  eye,  swept 

83  over  it  without  stopping,  had  to  return 

84  and  search  to  discover  it  again ;  as  hard  to 

85  see  as  a  flock  of  geese  disappearing  in  the 

86  mist  miles  away  along  the  shore;  as  hard 

87  to  keep  within  the  focus  of  one’s  vision  as 

88  an  airplane  going  straight  away  from  the 

89  beholder,  a  mile  in  every  thirty  seconds’ 

90  time.  Even  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  see 

91  this  spot  and  keep  it  in  view,  for  the  geese 

92  move  and  the  airplane  moves,  though  it  be 

93  so  slightly,  but  this  spot  did  not  move  at 

94  all!  Visible  now  at  a  certain  point  upon 

95  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lake,  its  position 

96  an  hour  later  had  not  perceptibly  changed. 

97  It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  motion- 

98  less. 

99  Yet  that  it  was  not  altogether  motion- 

100  less  time  at  length  revealed.  Toward  mid- 

101  day  it  seemed  to  have  descended  from 

102  the  ball  of  the  thumb  into  the  palm  of 

103  the  hand  which  the  lake  represented;  by 

104  dusk  it  had  approached  the  base  of  the 

105  index  finger.  A  little  after  daybreak  the 

106  next  morning  it  was  apparent  that  the  spot 
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was  certainly  moving,  following  the  index  107 
finger  toward  its  end.  Toward  mid-after-  los 
noon  it  disappeared  merging  in  the  109 
shadows  of  the  forest  which  cloaked  the  no 
lake’s  end  and  lay  like  a  slipping  mantle  in 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  a  ridge  of  higher  112 
ground,  perceptible  from  a  distance  only  no 
as  a  hair  line  of  snow  between  the  forest  lu 
in  the  one  valley  and  in  the  next.  On  the  ns 
third  day  the  spot  was  for  a  time  visible  ns 
upon  this  ridge;  then  it  disappeared  once  117 
more.  But  the  day  subsequent,  upon  a  ns 
wide  expanse  of  barren  land  beyond  the  no 
ridge,  the  painfully  advancing  speck  of  120 
black  again  came  into  view,  121 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  persistence  122 
about  this  spot.  It  did  not  wander  to  and  123 
fro,  as  an  animal  might  be  expected  to  124 
wander;  instead  it  moved  steadfastly  and  12s 
in  a  line  more  or  less  direct,  suggesting  126 
that  it  was  guided  by  intelligence.  It  be-  127 
came  necessary  to  suspect  that  this  mov-  128 
ing  spot  was  a  man.  The  spectacle  of  a  129 
single  man  set  alone  in  the  immensity  of  130 
this  solitude  inevitably  excited  a  certain  131 
ironic  mirth;  it  was  so  ridiculous  that  it  132 
was  somehow  sublime.  133 

The  spot  was,  in  fact,  a  man — a  man  134 
alone.  His  progress  across  the  face  of  i3S 
this  enormous  wilderness  was,  on  any  com-  i36 
parative  basis,  superlatively  slow,  but  as  137 
a  matter  of  fact  the  man  seemed  to  be  us 
making  what  haste  he  could.  A  somewhat  139 
closer  view  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  i4o 
evidently  accustomed  to  such  journeys  as  i4i 
this  one  was.  His  heavy  garments,  in-  142 
creasing  his  apparent  breadth,  made  him  143 
seem  almost  squat;  the  snowshoes  on  his  144 
feet  were  like  heavy  clogs,  stumbling  i4S 
through  the  loose  snow;  his  hood  muffled  i46 
his  face,  and  from  its  opening  there  ap-  147 
peared  only  a  red  glint  of  a  nose  burned  hs 
by  the  snowlight.  Across  his  eyes  a  black  149 
band  was  drawn  to  protect  them  from  the  iso 
blinding  radiance  of  the  snow.  In  his  hand  isi 
he  carried  a  rifle  in  a  skin  case,  shifting  is2 
the  weapon  from  this  side  to  that,  oc-  153 
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154  casionally  resting  it  upon  his  shoulder, 
iss  There  was  a  small  pack  upon  his  back, 

156  but  he  seemed  unconscious  of  its  presence 

157  there.  A  cooking  pot  and  a  fry  pan  hung 

158  against  this  pack.  The  man  himself,  con- 

159  cealed  within  such  a  mass  of  accouter- 

160  ments,  kept  a  steady,  shuffling  pace, 

161  threading  his  way  among  the  inequalities 

162  of  the  ground,  moving  at  times  circuit- 

163  ously,  yet  nevertheless  advancing  day  by 

164  day.  If  you  had  marked  his  progress  by 

165  pin  pricks  on  the  map,  the  tiny  holes 

166  would  have  been  so  near  together  as  al- 

167  most  to  overlap;  yet  a  week  would  have 

168  shown  a  perceptible  gain. 

169  The  colossal  forces,  at  times  inert,  at 

170  times  overpowering,  with  which  he  was 

171  surrounded,  seemed  unconscious  of  this 

172  man’s  existence.  He  was  like  a  Lilliputian 

173  among  Brobdingnags,  a  pygmy  among 

174  giants;  and  it  was  forever  necessary  that 

175  he  go  cautiously  lest  even  their  casual  and 

176  unstudied  movements  overwhelm  him. 

177  Where  the  giant  that  was  the  wind  had 

178  breathed  a  gentle  sigh,  a  swath  of  down 

179  timber  barred  his  passage  and  forced  him 

180  to  a  wide  detour.  Where  the  giant  that 

181  was  the  snow  had  played  at  sliding  down- 

182  hill,  it  was  necessary  that  he  pick  a  cau- 

183  tious  way  lest  he  be  precipitated  into  a 

184  gulf  full  of  destruction. 

185  He  crawled  across  the  sleeping  bosom  of 

186  the  giantess  who  was  the  earth;  he  be- 

187  came  entangled  in  the  thickets  of  her  hair; 

188  he  had  to  go  a  day’s  walk  out  of  his  way 

189  to  avoid  the  precipice  that  was  her  chin, 

190  and  it  required  another  day  for  him  to 

191  descend  into  the  ravine  formed  by  her 

192  lips  and  climb  out  to  level  ground  once 

193  more.  The  fact  that  the  universe  seemed 

194  to  slumber  made  his  task  no  easier,  for 

195  one  of  the  colossal  forces  asleep  about  him 

196  might  so  easily  turn  in  its  sleep.  The 

197  twitch  of  one  of  their  fingers  was,  for  the 

198  man,  calamity;  and  even  in  sleep  they  pre- 

199  sented  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 

200  to  his  passage. 
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The  snow  itself  had  fallen  in  a  mood  201 
of  riot,  playing  with  the  wind  a  game  202 
which  left  them  both  exhausted,  so  that  203 
the  snow  lay  in  the  tumbled  abandon  of  a  204 
sleeping  child,  and  the  wind  too  was  still.  20s 
But  passively  sleeping  though  it  might  be,  206 
the  snow  dragged  at  his  feet,  reared  lofty  207 
drifts  like  ridges  which  he  could  not  pass,  208 
concealed  pits  into  which  he  might  by  a  209 
careless  movement  be  precipitated,  slid  210 
down  from  either  side  in  a  swift  stroke  as  211 
a  sleeping  child  brushes  at  a  troublesome  212 
fly.  His  way  was  beset  by  these  perils,  by  213 
the  peril  of  a  tree  falling  in  the  still  forest,  214 
by  the  peril  of  a  mishap  to  his  own  tiny  215 
but  effective  mechanism.  A  twisted  ankle  216 
would  destroy  him.  217 

The  man  within  his  wrappings,  inching  2 is 
his  way  across  the  face  of  the  universe,  219 
felt  himself  completely  at  the  mercy  of  220 
these  colossal  forces  among  which  he  picked  221 
his  way.  It  was  not  that  they  were  ma-  222 
licious;  it  was  simply  that  they  disre-  223 
garded  him.  He  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  224 
account  at  all;  the  snow  slide  that  buried  22s 
him  would  lie  as  serenely  waiting  for  the  226 
suns  of  spring  as  that  which  he  escaped  227 
by  the  most  desperate  and  scrambling  228 
haste.  The  trees,  whispering  above  his  229 
head,  did  not  observe  his  passage  past  230 
their  feet;  the  mountains  never  knew  he  231 
crawled  across  their  flanks;  the  winds  blew  232 
over  him  without  feeling  that  his  head  233 
tickled  their  bellies  as  they  passed,  and  he  234 
thought  they  were  huge  and  reptilian  mon-  23s 
sters  scurrying  to  and  fro  above  him,  236 
whose  feet  might  descend  upon  him  crush-  237 
ingly  and  lift  again  without  knowing  what  238 
they  had  done.  239 

During  the  day  his  consciousness  of  the  240 
world  about  him  was  not  so  overwhelming;  241 
it  was  at  night,  when  he  made  his  camp  242 
in  the  forest,  that  he  was  most  utterly  243 
alone.  He  was  lonely  because  he  was  so  244 
naked  and  so  helpless  and  so  completely  24s 
disregarded.  There  is  no  loneliness  like  246 


247  that  of  one  caught  up  in  a  throng  of  per- 

248  sons  engaged  upon  their  own  affairs;  and 

249  this  was  his  portion. 

250  When  he  made  his  little  fire  and  huddled 

251  over  it,  he  could  hear  the  wind  rushing 

252  toward  him  from  a  thousand  miles  away; 

253  he  could  look  up  through  the  interlocked 

254  branches  of  the  trees  and  discover  the 

255  stars,  so  like  eyes.  But  the  wind  rushed 

256  past  him,  and  these  stars  seemed  to  the 

257  man  to  be  looking  not  at  him  but  just 

258  beyond  his  brow,  as  though  he  did  not 

259  exist,  as  though  his  existence  were  merely 

260  a  delusion  under  which  he  suffered.  The 

261  great  trees  over  his  head  brushed  together, 

262  whispered  together;  they  were  full  of  little 

263  murmurous  voices,  calmly  discussing  mat- 

264  ters  beyond  his  knowledge  or  understand- 

265  ing. 

266  If  he  had  had  a  tent  he  might  have  shut 

267  out  the  universe,  for  this  is  the  function 

268  of  a  habitation.  Not  to  shut  ourselves  in, 

269  but  to  shut  the  world  outside  the  door. 

270  But  he  had  no  tent.  He  was  traveling 

271  light.  He  had  a  little  food,  and  he  was 

272  able  to  shoot  some  game  as  he  advanced; 

273  he  had  matches  and  an  ax  and  cooking 

274  gear,  and  he  had  a  single  blanket.  At 

275  night  he  scooped  away  snow  to  make  walls 

276  around  his  little  fire,  and  he  bedded  him- 

277  self,  half  recumbent,  on  boughs  laid  upon 

278  this  heaped  snow;  and  he  woke  every  few 

279  minutes  to  replenish  his  fire.  But  the 

280  walls  of  snow  did  not  shut  out  the  forest. 

281  The  trees  over  his  head  could  look  down 

282  upon  him  if  they  chose  to  do  so;  it  was 

283  the  more  maddening  because  they  did  not 

284  choose.  The  stars  could  see  him,  but  their 

285  attention  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  a  point 

286  just  past  his  brow. 

287  He  could  not  even  banish  the  cold  with 

288  his  little  fire;  the  air,  full  of  icy  particles, 

289  wreathed  itself  around  him;  cystals  of  ice 

290  formed  and  grew  upon  his  beard  and  the 

291  collar  of  his  hood;  cold  stole  up  into  his 

292  body  from  the  snow;  cold  stabbed  him 
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from  above;  he  had  not  sufficient  food,  and  293 
he  ate  sparingly,  so  that  not  even  when  he  294 
was  moving  did  warmth  fill  his  veins.  He  29s 
was  always  in  this  embrace  of  the  cold,  296 
and  though  he  fought  against  her  like  a  297 
sluggish  lover,  she  still  twined  her  arms  298 
about  him  and  he  felt  her  cold  breast  for-  299 
ever  against  his  own,  beseeching  him  to  300 
yield  himself  to  her,  301 

He  began  at  last  to  permit  himself  to  302 
look  forward  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  303 
Four  days  would  do  it;  then  three;  then  304 
two;  and  finally,  huddling  shiveringly  be-  30s 
side  his  fire,  he  saw  the  dawn  of  the  day  306 
that,  barring  mischance,  should  bring  him  307 
to  haven.  308 

Impatience  began  to  stir  in  his  blood;  309 
he  was  in  such  haste  to  be  forward  that  at  310 
noon  he  did  not  even  stop  to  boil  the  311 
kettle,  but  pressed  on.  A  little  after  noon  312 
he  came  down  into  the  ravine  of  a  brook  313 
where  once  he  had  set  his  traps,  and  as  he  314 
moved  steadily  forward  he  saw  now  and  31s 
then  a  leaning  tree,  an  old  windfall,  or  a  316 
great  bowlder  which  marked  the  location  317 
where  one  of  these  sets  had  been.  The  318 
very  familiarity  of  these  scenes  comforted  319 
him  like  a  home-coming.  There  was,  he  320 
knew,  no  one  trapping  here  now;  the  man  321 
with  whom  for  two  winters  he  had  shared  322 
the  cabin  ahead  had  gone  to  other  fields.  323 
But  he  and  his  partner  had  left  provender  324 
in  the  hidden  cabin;  he  counted  on  being  325 
able  to  sustain  himself  there,  to  live  326 
through  the  winter.  The  stout  walls  would  327 
shut  out  the  vastness  of  the  wilderness,  328 
and  within  the  cabin  he  would  have  memo-  329 
ries  for  companions — would  not  be  so  330 
lonely  there.  331 

He  debouched  from  the  ravine  into  a  332 
wider,  where  the  small  stream  joined  a  333 
greater,  and  so  pursued  his  way,  and  he  334 
came  to  the  dead  water  above  the  beaver  33s 
dam  where  he  and  his  partner  had  once  336 
taken  many  beaver.  His  glance  turned  337 
that  way  as  he  passed,  and  then  abruptly  338 
the  man  stopped  and  tried  to  focus  his  339 


340  weary  eyes.  For  better  vision  he  removed 

341  from  his  face  the  dark  handkerchief  which 

342  he  had  worn  like  a  veil,  as  a  protection 

343  against  the  glare  from  the  snow.  Out  in 

344  the  pond  a  stake  protruded  through  the 

345  ice;  a  stake  to  which  he  had  secured  traps. 

346  The  thing  which  had  caught  his  eye  was 

347  the  fact  that  about  this  stake  there  were 

348  low  mounds  of  snow.  A  moment’s  scrutiny 

349  satisfied  him  that  his  first  glance  had  told 

350  the  truth.  Someone  had  been  trapping 

351  here  this  winter;  had  been  here,  no  doubt, 

352  before  the  last  fall  of  snow;  must  be  in 

353  the  cabin  now. 

354  The  discovery  awoke  in  the  desperate 

355  and  lonely  man  a  tumult  of  conjecture. 

356  His  need  was  great  and  instant;  he  must 

357  find  shelter  and  warmth  and  food.  Yet 

358  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  his 

359  fellow  men,  avoiding  their  accusing  eyes, 

360  avoiding  their  rumor  and  report.  The  al- 

361  ternatives  confronting  him  were  critical 

362  and  he  tried  to  weigh  them  in  cool  blood, 

363  but  his  weariness  was  too  great.  His  at- 

364  tempts  to  think  clearly,  to  judge  accu- 

365  rately,  resulted  merely  in  a  more  complete 

366  fuddling  of  his  mental  processes.  He  was 

367  not  even  conscious  that  he  had  moved  for- 

368  ward  until  he  discovered  that  his  feet  were 

369  following  an  old  trail  beneath  the  later 

370  fallen  snow. 

371  The  fact  that  this  trail  must  lead  to  the 

372  cabin  he  sought  came  home  to  him  with 

373  maddening  force,  destroying  all  his  cau- 

374  tion,  nullifying  his  inhibitions,  as  the  first 

375  sip  of  water  wakes  a  devil  of  desire  in  one 

376  dying  of  thirst.  Even  though  destruction 

377  lay  just  ahead,  the  man  had  no  strength 

378  left  to  avoid  it;  he  plunged  onward  more 

379  swiftly  along  the  trodden  trail. 

380  By  the  cabin  door  he  kicked  off  his 

381  rackets,  threw  himself  down  the  tunnel-like 

382  slope  of  snow  and  grasped  the  latch.  Even 

383  then,  before  opening,  he  hesitated  once 

384  more,  despairingly  certain  that  his  own 

385  destruction  lay  within. 

386  But  when  he  opened  the  door  and  the 
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man  in  the  cabin  turned  to  look  at  him,  the 
fugitive  suffered  such  a  flood  of  relief  that 
it  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  had  been  so  unutterably  lonely;  he  had 
striven  so  desperately  to  reach  the  poor 
comfort  of  familiar  scenes,  of  a  once-known 
shelter,  of  a  solitude  a  little  less  alien  than 
the  vast  solitude  through  which  he  jour¬ 
neyed;  he  had  known  despair  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  this  goal  of  his  had  already 
been  seized  upon  by  another,  presumably 
a  stranger;  had  taken  counsel  of  despera¬ 
tion  and  chosen  to  risk  destruction  for  the 
small  portion  of  comfort  he  might  find 
within  these  walls;  and  then,  when  all  his 
hopes  were  at  an  ebb,  fortune  had  granted 
him  an  inexpressible  reassurance  and  re¬ 
lief. 

For  the  man  in  the  cabin,  who  looked 
up  at  his  entrance,  was  his  partner,  a 
friend  he  counted  stanch  and  true. 

His  name  was  Mat  Rullen,  this  patient 
and  indomitable  traveler  through  the  wil¬ 
derness.  A  rude,  strong  man,  who  had 
known  the  rough  spots  of  the  North.  He 
had  washed  gold  and  he  had  mined  gold; 
he  had  worked  for  hire  and  he  had  slaved 
like  a  serf  for  his  own  ends;  he  had  fought 
and  won;  he  had  bought  and  been  van¬ 
quished.  He  had  striven  through  a  long 
winter  to  earn  the  price  of  a  week’s  de¬ 
bauch;  he  had  won  and  lost  a  fortune  in 
a  dozen  hours  across  a  split-slab  table 
littered  with  greasy  cards.  He  had  loved 
a  woman,  his  mother,  and  she  died;  he 
had  loved  another,  his  wife,  and  she  died. 
He  had  loved  men  and  they  died  or  went 
away  from  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt. 
He  had  moved  restlessly  from  one  camp  to 
another,  one  post  to  another. 

There  was  in  him  a  curiously  sensitive 
imaginative  streak;  it  made  him  the  prey 
of  hours  of  bitter  depression,  when  he  was 
but  poor  company.  It  made  him  draw 
back  when  those  among  whom  his  days 
were  cast  would  have  gone  forward;  it 
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made  him  go  forward  when  they  drew 
back.  In  the  casual  encounters  of  life  it 
had  lost  him  many  friends;  but  one  man 
had  understood  and  borne  with  him;  one 
man  he  had  served  well  and  loved  as  we 
love  those  whom  we  serve. 

This  man  was  Charlie  Day;  and  Charlie 
Day  it  was  whose  countenance  he  saw 
when  his  dazed  eyes  learned  to  see  through 
the  gloom  within  the  cabin. 

They  had  met  in  a  barroom  brawl;  had 
found  themselves  by  chance  back  to  back 
while  a  whirling  group  of  men  fought  all 
about  them;  they  had  buffeted  their  way 
into  the  clear  and  struck  hands  and 
bunked  that  night  together  in  Mat  Rul- 
len’s  tent.  They  worked  a  placer  one  long 
summer ;  they  thawed  and  dug  and  washed 
a  winter  through;  they  abandoned  that 
enterprise  for  this  trapping  territory  and 
wintered  together  without  a  bitter  hour; 
they  parted  at  last  when  one  of  his  moods 
of  black  regret  drove  Mat  to  harsh  and 
ugly  words — parted  in  a  surface  hatred. 
But  that  hatred  on  Mat’s  part  was  for¬ 
gotten  now;  he  only  remembered  the 
Charlie  Day  whom  he  had  loved;  and  he 
saw  Charlie’s  face  with  a  great  lump  of 
happiness  choking  in  his  throat,  with  eyes 
so  moisted  that  he  could  not  see  the  lack 
of  response  in  Charlie’s  steady  glance  re¬ 
turning  his. 

He  said  through  cracked  and  swollen 
lips,  “Charlie,  old  man!”  and  sat  down 
limply  upon  the  floor,  half  crawling  toward 
the  beautiful  warmth  of  the  stove.  And 
Charlie  stood  by,  neither  assisting  nor  op¬ 
posing  him,  while  he  warmed  himself  back 
to  life  again  and  while  he  eased  off  the 
pack  and  tugged  the  heavy  parka  over  his 
head.  And  Mat  talked  to  his  old  partner 
garrulously,  senselessly,  rejoicing  in  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  and  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  was  someone  to  hear 
what  he  said;  some  human  ear  at  hand 
attending  to  his  words.  He  was  at  first 
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conscious  of  no  lack,  no  failure  on  the 
other’s  part;  he  desired  merely  to  talk 
and  to  be  heard. 

“I  heard  you’d  gone  outside,”  he  said 
over  and  over.  “I  never  looked  to  find 
you  here.  I  heard  you’d  gone  outside, 
Charlie,  old  man.  They  said  so.  They 
said  you’d  took  the  last  boat  out.”  He 
looked  at  the  other  more  attentively. 
“Somebody  said  you’d  broke  a  leg;  said 
you  went  out  on  crutches,  Charlie;  said 
you  went  home  with  a  crutch  under  your 
arm.” 

Charlie  asked  at  last,  in  a  stony  voice, 
“How  come  you  here?” 

And  Mat  told  him,  rambling  and  in¬ 
coherently.  “Overland,”  he  said.  “Over¬ 
land.  From  the  gulch.  I  had  a  placer 
there,  working  it  alone.  I  come  from 
there.  Two  weeks  on  the  way.  I  pulled 
out  of  there  and  headed  for  the  cabin  here. 
I  never  looked  to  find  you  here,  Charlie.” 

“What  made  you  pull  out  of  there?” 
Charlie  insisted. 

Mat  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  “One 
of  those  things,”  he  explained.  “It  was 
old  Willie  Beam.  Old  Willie.  He  always 
was  an  old  fool,  and  too  much  of  a  fool 
this  time.  He  kep’  pestering  at  me,  in 
Nick’s  place,  one  night.  There  was  a 
crowd  there,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  do  with 
any  of  them.  They  bothered  me;  all  I 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone.  And  Old 
Willie  was  drunk.  Yes,  he  was  drunk — 
and  making  big  talk  to  me  and  the  others ; 
and  they  laughed  at  him.  But  he  made 
me  sick,  Charlie.  He  made  me  sick.  I 
didn’t  want  him  bothering.  I  tried  to  tell 
him  so,  Charlie.”  His  tone  was  a  plea. 
“I  told  him  to  leave  me  alone.  I  tried  to 
get  away  from  him,  and  I  started  to  go 
out  and  go  down  to  Dave’s.  But  they 
laughed  at  that,  and  they  said  Old  Willie 
was  running  me.  So  I  stayed  and  he 
crowed  over  it.  Yes,  sir.  Old  Willie  was 
right  tickled  because  he  bothered  me.” 


He  wiped  a  hand  slowly  across  his  fore¬ 
head.  “I  got  mad  at  him — and  madder,” 
he  said  laboriously.  “And  I  talked  to  him. 
Yes,  sir;  I  laid  him  out,  talking  to  him. 
And  Old  Willie  began  to  hop.  He  got 
mad,  his  own  self.  He  hopped  like  a 
crow.  And  I  was  sick  of  him.  And  I  told 
him  so;  and  then  he  dragged  that  gun  of 
his.  Tried  to  stick  it  on  me.  I  was  too 
mad  to  fool  with  him.  And  then  he  was 
down,  and  the  smoke  in  my  nostrils,  and 
my  gun  in  my  hand.  And  Old  Willie  down 
and  gasping  and  dying  on  the  floor — and 
hard  looks  for  me.” 

He  seemed  to  shudder.  “He  had  his 
gun  out,”  he  repeated.  “Had  his  gun  on 
me.  It'  was  up  to  him.  But  they  said 
Old  Willie  would  n’t  harm  anybody;  said  I 
knew  it ;  said  I  ought  to  have  took  his  gun 
and  slapped  his  face  and  left  him  be.  I 
dared  them  all  to  take  it  up,  but  none  of 
them  did.  They  would  n’t  go  after  their 
guns,  Charlie.  They  just  pulled  back  from 
me  and  lugged  Old  Willie  home  and  buried 
him.  Folks  liked  him,  Charlie;  and  they 
never  liked  me.” 

“You  had  n’t  any  need  of  killing  him,” 
said  Charlie. 

Mat  looked  up  at  his  old  partner  curi¬ 
ously.  “He  had  his  gun  on  me,”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “That’s  what  they  said,  too,  but 
he  had  his  gun  on  me.  There  was  n’t 
anybody  would  take  it  up  with  me,  Charlie. 
They  just  let  me  alone.  Never  come  near 
me.  Pulled  back  when  I  come  around.  I 
tried  to  laugh  at  it,  and  then  I  begun  to 
get  lonesome,  and  nobody  can  stand  that, 
Charlie.  I  could  n’t  talk  to  them.  They’d 
say,  ‘Sure,  you  had  a  right  to.  If  you 
wanted  to,’  they’d  say.  Tf  you  wanted  to,’ 
they’d  say.  But  he  had  his  gun  on  me, 
Charlie.” 

He  sat  a  moment  silent,  squatting  on 
his  hunkers,  warming  his  hands  about  the 
stove,  embracing  it  with  his  whole  body, 
bathing  in  its  heat.  “They  would  n’t  talk 
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to  me,  Charlie,”  he  repeated.  “They  S7i 
wouldn’t  even  listen  to  me.  The  story  S72 
went  down-river.  It  went  around.  Nick  573 
told  me  it  would  go  all  over.  ‘They’ll  S74 
know  about  you  anywhere  you  go,’  he  told  S75 
me.  ‘You  better  go  outside,’  he  said.  S76 
‘There  won’t  anybody  hook  up  with  you  S77 
here.’  And  I  said  to  him,  ‘He  had  his  gun  S78 
out,’  I  said.  ‘I  had  a  right  to  drop  him.’  S79 
And  Nick  just  spit  and  says,  ‘Sure,  if  you  sso 
wanted  to,’  he  says.  So  I  could  n’t  stick  ssi 
it  there,  Charlie.  And  I  hit  out  for  the  S82 
cabin  here.  Figured  to  stay  here  the  win-  533 
ter  and  make  a  stake  of  fur  maybe  and  go  534 
outside  in  the  spring.”  S8S 

He  suddenly  beamed  with  recollection.  536 
“But  I  never  looked  to  find  you  here,  S87 
Charlie.  It’s  great,  finding  you.  We  can  533 
work  together  this  winter  now.”  S89 

His  wits  were  returning;  he  had  the  wit  S90 
to  expect  an  answer  from  Charlie,  agree-  591 
ing  to  this  plan.  But  no  answer  came,  so  592 
that  he  looked  up  at  his  old  partner  593 
querulously;  and  Charlie  met  his  eyes  and  594 
said  at  last,  steadily  enough,  shaking  his  595 
head:  S96 

“No,  Mat;  you  can’t  stay  here.”  597 

Mat  Rullen  seemed  not  to  hear  this;  he  593 
muttered,  “Like  old  times,  together  here,  599 
Charlie.”  600 

And  Charlie  said  again,  more  steadily,  goi 
“You  can’t  stay  here.”  502 

There  was  silence  then  for  a  time  while  ^03 
Mat  chewed  this  and  savored  its  bitter  604 
flavor.  “Can’t  stay  here,  Charlie?”  he  503 
repeated  at  last.  606 

Charlie  Day  shook  his  head.  “Why  go? 
not,  pardner?”  Mat  asked  gently.  gos 

“Moll’s  here  with  me,”  said  Charlie.  609 
“Moll?”  610 

“She’s  here  with  me,”  the  other  re-  eii 
peated;  and  Mat  fell  silent  again,  to  chew  6i2 
upon  this  for  a  while.  613 

She  had  no  other  name,  this  Moll.  But  614 
Mat  knew  her.  A  woman.  A  woman  im-  615 
possible  in  any  other  surroundings  save  6I6 
those  which  for  years  had  been  the  back-  ei? 


618  ground  of  his  life — a  woman  large,  ample, 

619  mild  and  beneficent:  stalwart  as  a  man, 

620  strong  as  a  man,  and  as  tender  as  a  woman 

621  too.  Not  a  promiscuous  woman,  but  an 

622  itinerant. 

623  She  had  come  north  with  a  man  by  the 

624  name  of  Sladen,  a  small  man,  a  weakling, 

625  ill,  who  nagged  at  her  unceasingly,  fretted 

626  at  her  in  an  ill-tempered  and  irascible  way. 

627  In  spite  of  which  she  lived  with  him  and 

628  took  care  of  him,  cooked  for  him  and 

629  tended  him  till  his  cough  disappeared  and 

630  his  flabby  muscles  hardened  and  he  be- 

631  came  able  to  hold  his  own  with  men.  And 

632  one  day  he  told  her  he  was  sick  to  death 

633  of  her,  and  Moll  left  him.  She  ran  for  a 

634  season  a  rude  boarding  house,  till  one 

635  Wally  Hurd  drank  himself  into  dementia 

636  and  became  her  charge;  for  him  she  gave 

637  herself  fully,  sleeping  neither  night  nor 

638  day  so  long  as  he  needed  her  solicitude. 

639  There  must  have  been  much  of  the 

640  mother  in  this  woman,  this  Moll.  To  her, 

641  it  was  evident  enough,  men  were  children 

642  still;  she  cared  for  them,  humored  them, 

643  disciplined  them  in  mild  ways,  gave  them 

644  what  they  desired,  all  with  the  same  large, 

645  impersonal  and  benign  generosity,  always 

646  forgetful  of  herself,  seeking  only  the  need 

647  that  she  might  fill.  Men  spoke  of  her  with 

648  scorn — until  they  fell  ill  and  needed  her. 

649  She  was  unlovely — had  too  much  the  ap- 

650  pearance  of  a  man  for  beauty’s  sake — but 

651  there  was  in  her  broad  countenance  some- 

652  thing  eternal  and  calm  and  full  of  peace. 

653  Yes,  Mat  remembered  Moll. 

654  His  eyes  searched  the  cabin.  “Where’s 

655  she  at?”  he  asked. 

656  And  Charlie  Day  explained.  “She 

657  went  out  yesterday  morning  on  the  south 

658  loop  of  traps,”  he  said.  “My  leg’s  bad 

659  still;  I  can’t  cover  much  ground.  She 

660  does  the  heft  of  it.” 

661  “Here  with  you?”  Mat  asked  uncer- 

662  tainly. 

663  “She  took  care  of  my  leg,”  Charlie 

664  replied,  as  though  this  would  explain  all 
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to  the  other.  “Staked  me  then  and  fetched  66S 
me  in  here.  Freighted  our  grub  and  all  up  666 
the  river  before  the  freeze.  I  could  get  667 
around  now  if  I  had  to,  but  she’s  willing.  668 
Works  more’n  a  man  would.  I  let  her.”  669 
His  eyes  shone  with  a  curiously  petty  light.  670 
“Might  as  well,  long  as  she  wants  it  so,”  67i 
he  explained.  672 

“The  south  loop?”  Mat  repeated.  673 
“She’s  due  back  here  any  time.”  674 

Charlie  nodded.  “So  you  got  to  move  67s 
along,”  he  repeated.  676 

“I  figured  on  staying  here,”  Mat  urged  677 
helplessly.  “When  I  see  you,  I  figured  678 
you’d  want  me.  I  can  get  along  with  679 
Moll.”  680 

“We  got  only  just  enough  to  carry  us,”  68i 
Charlie  insisted.  “Need  what  we’ve  got.”  m 
“I  can  take  some  grub  we  left  here,”  683 
Mat  insisted,  clinging  to  straws.  684 

“We  allowed  for  that  when  we  outfit-  68S 
ted,”  Charlie  told  him.  “Figure  on  using  686 
all  there  is.  There  ain’t  room  for  you  here,  687 
Mat.  You  better  hit  for  outside.”  688 

Mat  sat  for  a  moment  very  still;  then  689 
a  long  shudder  ran  through  his  body  and  69o 
he  huddled  to  the  stove.  “It’s  damned  69i 
lonesome  traveling,”  he  pleaded.  692 

“I  never  asked  you  to  come  here.  I  693 
never  asked  you  to  kill  Old  Willie.”  694 

“I  had  a  right  to,”  Mat  insisted  plain-  595 
tively.  696 

“If  you  wanted  to,”  Charlie  agreed,  un-  597 
moved.  698 

And  there  was  again  silence  then,  and  599 
at  its  end  Mat  got  slowly  to  his  feet  and  700 
began  to  beat  the  snow  off  his  garments  701 
and  off  his  pack  traps.  He  said  thought-  702 
fully,  “I  was  glad,  finding  you  here,  703 
Charlie.”  704 

“You  can  see  yourself  you  can’t  stay,”  705 

Charlie  implacably  replied.  706 

So  Mat  got  into  his  gear,  with  slow  and  707 

labored  movements.  “I  might  rest  up  a  708 

night,”  he  suggested.  709 

“She’ll  be  back  any  time.”  710 


711  Mat  glanced  at  the  two  bunks.  “I  can 

712  roll  up  on  the  floor.” 

713  “You’d  do  a  lot  of  talking,”  Charlie 

714  told  him. 

715  Mat  nodded.  “I  get  a  comfort  out  of 

716  talking,”  he  agreed.  “Ain’t  had  anybody 

717  to  listen  for  a  long  time  now.” 

718  But  Charlie  showed  no  yielding,  and 

719  Mat  saw  he  would  not  yield.  So  a  little 

720  later  he  went  out  through  the  cabin  door 

721  and  found  a  little  wind  was  blowing,  a 

722  little  wluspering,  jeering  wind  which  struck 

723  at  his  warmed  cheeks  with  stabbing  fingers 

724  and  slashed  at  them  with  knives  of  driven 

725  snow.  He  stuck  his  feet  into  the  loops  of 

726  his  snowshoes  and  looked  down  at  the 

727  cabin  door  for  a  last  glimpse  of  Charlie. 

728  But  Charlie  Day  had  shut  the  door;  so 

729  Mat  turned  patiently  away. 

730  It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  left  the 

731  cabin;  dusk  was  already  fallen,  but  the 

732  snowlight  guided  his  footsteps.  And  at 

733  first  he  went  uncertainly,  with  no  definite 

734  goal  in  mind.  This  cabin  had  been  his 

735  goal;  in  his  thoughts  for  a  fortnight  past 

736  the  world  had  ended  here;  there  was  noth- 

737  ing  beyond. 

738  But  here  he  could  not  stay;  instead 

739  must  venture  into  that  world  beyond,  that 

740  world  which  was  nothing.  And  till  now 

741  he  had  been  sustained  by  the  knowledge 

742  that  his  infinitely  laborious  progress  was 

743  directed  to  a  certain  end,  but  now  there 

744  was  no  such  knowledge  to  support  him. 

745  He  was  going  nowhere;  was  simply  going 

746  away  from  the  cabin.  There  had  been  no 

747  time  for  a  new  plan  to  form  in  his 

748  thoughts.  He  was  purposeless — and  alone 

749  — and  his  estate  was  forlorn  as  Adam’s, 

750  fleeing  from  the  flaming  sword. 

751  His  thoughts  kept  turning  backward  to 

752  the  cabin  and  to  Charlie;  to  the  warm 

753  cabin,  with  its  stores  of  food  and  its  soft 

754  bunks  and  Charlie  comfortable  there. 

755  Another  man  might  have  felt  anger,  but 

756  Mat  Rullen  was  broken  past  resentment. 
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He  was  in  the  full  grip  of  overpowering  7S7 
loneliness  and  melancholy  sorrow;  his  fal-  758 
tering  footsteps  lagged;  it  was  only  the  7S9 
habit  of  progress  which  kept  him  from  76o 
halting,  slumping  down  in  the  snow,  sub-  76i 
mitting  himself  to  be  trodden  by  the  gal-  762 
loping  hoofs  of  the  wind-driven  snow.  So  763 
he  moved  on,  a  derelict,  adrift,  lacking  764 
either  home  port  or  destination ;  and  about  ns 
him  lay  the  great  wilderness,  calm  in  its  766 
own  concerns,  and  the  wind  that  blew  dis-  767 
regarded  him,  brushed  him  carelessly;  and  yes 
the  hurrying  snow  drifting  on  the  wind  759 
stumbled  and  jostled  past  him,  scurrying  770 
on.  The  trees  over  his  head  whispered 
pleasantly  together  like  old  women  gos-  772 
siping.  773 

He  came  to  a  little  corner  under  a  bank  774 
where  there  was  some  shelter  from  the  77s 
wind;  and  he  made  camp  there,  moving  775 
automatically.  Kicked  aside  the  snow  777 
with  his  rackets  till  he  could  tread  down  773 
a  more  solid  area ;  then  removed  the  snow-  779 
shoes  and  completed  his  excavation.  Al-  730 
most  within  reach  of  his  hand  two  or  three  731 
young  pines,  dead  from  overcrowding,  732 
stood  ready  for  his  fire.  He  broke  a  hand-  733 
ful  of  twigs  and  started  the  little  blaze  734 
and  huddled  over  it,  melting  snow  to  boil  735 
his  tea.  The  provisions  in  his  pack  were  735 
low.  He  thought  he  should  have  begged  757 
matches  and  salt  and  tea;  these  at  least  738 
Charlie  might  have  spared.  For  more  ygg 
substantial  food  he  would  have  to  trust  ^90 
his  rifle,  watch  a  chance  on  the  morrow. 

He  ate  a  little,  and  broke  some  green  ygj 
boughs  from  a  low-growing  spruce  and 
bedded  them  against  the  snow  blanket  ^p^ 
about  his  fire  and  so  lay  down,  seeking  ^p^ 
what  measure  of  warmth  he  could  find,  ^p^ 
Overhead  the  interlacing  branches  whis- 
pered;  between  them  he  could  see  the  far,  ^pg 
impersonal  glances  of  the  stars;  past  him  7pp 
flowed  the  wind.  The  pale  light  of  his  fire  goo 
seemed  to  escajje  him,  to  radiate  far  goi 
through  the  night,  through  the  branches  802 


803  into  the  bitter  current  of  the  outer  airs, 

804  over  the  banked  snow  into  the  forest. 

805  There  was  nothing  to  keep  it  here  where 

806  it  would  comfort  him;  the  room  in  which 

807  he  slept  was  the  universe;  his  bedfellows 

808  were  the  trees  in  their  ranks  for  miles,  the 

809  mountains  on  the  horizon’s  rim,  the  in- 

810  finitely  distant  stars.  He  was  no  more 

811  than  a  mote  fallen  from  a  sunbeam,  a 

812  speck  of  dust  waiting  to  be  obliterated  or 

813  swept  away. 

814  He  drew  his  head  within  his  blankets 

815  and  tried  thus  to  secure  a  counterfeit  of 

816  privacy;  to  build  for  himself  a  small  world 

817  in  which  though  he  might  be  alone  he 

818  would  still  be  of  some  consequence.  But 

819  snow  dusted  against  his  cheek  and  the  cold 

820  night  wind  burned  him  bitterly  and  the 

821  trees  still  whispered  above  his  bed  and 

822  the  far  stars  pierced  him  with  their  gaze. 

823  He  huddled  closer,  pressing  the  blanket 

824  against  his  eyes,  and  a  stupor  crept  over 

825  him,  a  stupor  that  was  no  more  than  the 

826  noisome  counterpart  of  sleep. 

827  This  man,  this  Mat  Rullen,  woke  from 

828  his  miserable  slumber  and  dragged  the 

829  blanket  off  his  face  and  opened  his  eyes  to 

830  see  a  figure  revealed  in  the  light  of  the 

831  fire — the  figure  of  a  woman,  of  the  woman 

832  called  Moll. 

833  He  rubbed  at  his  face  with  his  hands, 

834  and  he  watched  while  the  woman  busied 

835  herself.  She  put  fresh  boughs  upon  the 
835  fire  till  it  crackled  warmly.  He  saw  be- 

837  yond  her  a  light  hand  sledge,  upon  which 

838  there  was  a  load.  Food,  perhaps;  blan- 
83P  kets;  the  necessities  of  existence. 

g4Q  She  did  not  speak,  but  he  at  last  found 
84J  words,  “That  you,  Moll?”  he  asked. 

842  She  nodded.  “Charlie  told  me,”  she 
g43  explained  briefly.  “Don’t  you  bother 

844  IlOW.” 

845  “Where’s  Charlie?”  he  asked. 

846  “He  can  get  along,”  she  replied. 

847  She  had,  he  saw,  a  kettle  boiling;  pres- 

848  ently  held  toward  him  the  scalding  tea 
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and  bade  him  drink.  “You’ll  sleep  bet-  849 
ter,”  she  said.  sso 

“What  did  you  come  for?”  he  asked.  8Si 

“I’m  coming  to  take  care  of  you,”  she  8S2 
replied.  8S3 

The  tea  ran  through  him  like  revivify-  8S4 
ing  fire.  It  raced  through  his  veins  in  a  sss 
scorching  flood;  he  welcomed  the  agoniz-  8S6 
ing  pain.  Peace  stole  through  him.  ss? 

He  was  surprised  to  discover  a  curious  8S8 
phenomenon.  The  radiance  and  the  heat  859 
of  the  fire  no  longer  escaped  into  the  il-  86o 
limitable  universe.  It  was  reflected  from  86 1 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees  over  his  862 
head;  it  rebounded  from  the  banked  863 


864  snow;  it  clotted  about  the  little  fire  itself. 

865  He  could  bathe  his  hands  in  it.  The  stir- 

866  ring  wind  went  past  them  overhead,  but 

867  it  did  not  dip  into  the  hollow  where  they 

868  were.  He  found  that  he  could  not  even 

869  see  the  stars. 

870  Moll  took  a  fur  robe  from  the  sledge. 

871  She  spread  it  over  him  and  beside  him, 

872  and  she  lay  down  and  took  him  in  her 

873  arms.  He  nested  against  her  warm  body. 

874  Her  coming  had  driven  out  the  world;  it 

875  was  as  though  she  brought  with  her  a 

876  habitation,  a  haven,  a  home.  And  in  this 

877  home  the  man  was  no  longer  lonely. 

878  He  slept  in  her  arms,  safely  and  secure. 


The  Analysis  by  John  Gallishaw 


There  are  necessarily  many  readers  of  this 
number  of  The  Writer  who  will  not  have 
read  those  numbers  in  which  I  set  forth  my 
theory  of  the  Craftsmanship  of  Short-story 
Writing.  So  that  they  may  not  be  handi¬ 
capped  in  understanding  my  allusions  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  again  that,  to  begin 
with,  a  story  must  be  both  interesting  and 
plausible.  These  requirements  are  taken  for 
granted.  No  author  would  send  to  an  editor 
a  story  which  he  did  not  think  met  these 
demands.  Yet  every  day  stories  are  rejected 
by  editors  because  they  are  lacking  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  respects.  By  studying  those 
stories  which  have  been  accepted,  and  re¬ 
garding  them  as  “Cases  in  Craftsmanship,”  I 
hope  to  point  out  certain  fundamentals  of 
craftsmanship  which  are  present  in  every  ac¬ 
cepted  story. 

Mere  acceptance  by  an  editor  does  not 
necessarily  stamp  a  story  as  being  first-rate, 
for  the  reason  that  not  all  editors  are  first- 
rate.  The  magazine  which  a  man  edits  is  not 
always  a  criterion  of  his  ability  as  a  judge  of 
good  fiction.  Many  a  story  is  published,  read 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  until  the  end  or 


almost  until  the  end  is  reached,  and  is  never 
looked  upon  again.  It  may  be  interesting,  it 
may  be  plausible,  but  it  is  not  in  the  best 
sense  good  fiction  if  it  lacks  significance.  In 
two  stories  which  I  analyzed  as  “Cases  in 
Craftsmanship,”  I  showed  that  the  problem 
of  making  a  story  interesting  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  The  first  was  “The  Mummy”  by 
John  Galsworthy,  analyzed  in  the  November 
number;  the  second  was  “Spare  Parts”  by 
Frank  R.  Adams,  analyzed  in  the  December 
number.  In  “The  Mummy”  the  situation  with 
which  Mr.  Galsworthy  confronted  his  main 
character  was  important  and  therefore  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting.  In  “Spare  Parts”  the 
situation  with  which  Mr.  Adams  confronted 
his  main  character  was  not  in  itself  important, 
but  was  made  important,  and  therefore  in¬ 
teresting,  by  the  addition  of  involvements. 
Thereafter  in  both  stories,  as  in  all  interest¬ 
ing  stories,  the  reader  was  held  by  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  meeting  of  the  character  with 
certain  forces.  Interest  is  achieved  chiefly 
through  arrangement  of  material.  It  depends 
upon  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  Structual 
Form.  This  knowledge  of  Structual  Form  in- 
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eludes  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
the  three  main  divisions  of  the  Short-Story: 
the  Beginning,  the  Body,  and  the  Ending. 

The  function  of  the  Beginning  is  to  set 
forth  the  Situation  confronting  the  main 
character,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  such 
explanatory  matter  as  is  necessary  to  illumi¬ 
nate  that  situation.  This  explanatory  matter 
will  consist  of  such  Background  and  Atmos¬ 
phere  as  the  writer  conceives  to  be  necessary 
to  achieve  the  effect  of  plausibility.  It  will 
contain  biographical  detail  which  .will  give 
the  reader  some  impression  of  the  main  char¬ 
acter,  and  it  will  contribute  to  the  interest 
by  showing  why  the  solution  of  the  problem 
raised  in  the  Beginning  is  important  —  and 
therefore  interesting  —  to  the  main  character. 
It  will  capture  the  reader’s  interest  by  raising 
in  the  reader’s  mind  a  narrative-question, 

“Can - succeed  in - despite - ?”  It  will 

show  something  to  be  accomplished,  and  it 
will,  if  it  is  successful,  foreshadow  conflict. 

The  Ending  of  the  Story  is  concerned  with 
showing  the  conclusive  act  by  which  the 
main  character  (or  some  force  set  in  motion 
by  the  main  character)  meets  the  situation 
set  forth  in  the  Beginning.  The  chief  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Ending  of  the  Short-story  is  to 
answer  the  narrative-question  raised  in  the 
Beginning. 

The  Body  of  the  short-story  is  concerned 
with  showing  the  character  in  the  process  of 
meeting  and  either  overcoming  or  succumbing 
to  a  force  or  forces,  in  an  encounter  or  series 
of  encounters.  Throughout  the  Body  of  the 
Story  the  reader’s  interest  is  held  by  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  encounters. 
At  the  close  of  each  encounter  the  reader  ex¬ 
periences  a  thrill  of  either  satisfaction  or 
despair.  In  the  Body  of  the  Story  the  func¬ 
tion  is  to  show  Conflict  of  which  the  out¬ 
come  is  in  suspense. 

Yet  a  writer  may  be  able  to  arrange  his 
material  interestingly,  and  be  unable  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  interestingly.  This  involves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  style.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
a  writer  who  knows  his  job  will  not  be 
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bothered  by  this  question  of  style.  The  ma¬ 
terial  will  nearly  always  dictate  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  writer  who  understands  that  the 
modern  short-story  demands  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  will  have  little  difficulty  with  style. 
Structure  can  be  learned  and  can  be  taught; 
but  structure  alone  is  but  the  dead  bones  of 
fiction;  it  is  the  artist  who  breathes  life  into 
those  dead  bones,  because  it  is  the  artist  who 
supplies  the  Style  and  the  Significance.  A 
story  which  can  be  read  more  than  once  will 
have  in  addition  to  good  structure  Style  and 
Significance.  Mr.  Williams’s  story  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  example.  It  shows  how  a  competent 
craftsman,  knowing  the  potentialities  of  his 
materials  is  able  to  combine  them  and  to 
present  them  in  an  interesting  and  significant 
way. 

The  materials  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
point  out  are  Setting,  Characters,  and  Inci¬ 
dents  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  pattern  or 
plot.  All  else  will  be  Explanatory  matter.  In 
“Solitude,”  Mr.  Williams  is  concerned  with 
Significance,  with  presenting  his  story  in  such 
a  way  that  a  definite  effect  will  be  caused 
upon  the  reader.  First  of  all  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  Mr.  Williams’s  story  is  well  or¬ 
ganized.  It  consists  of  two  scenes  and  one 
episode.  By  an  episode  I  mean  a  meeting  of 
forces  in  which  there  is  no  clash.  By  a  scene 
I  mean  a  meeting  of  forces  in  which  there  is 
a  clash,  and  in  which  also  there  is  setting 
and  characterization,  and  in  which  the  clash 
is  unified  by  a  scene  narrative  question. 
Lines  1  to  407  is  the  first  Scene.  The  nar¬ 
rative  question  of  that  scene  is  “Can  Mat 
Rullen  succeed  in  reaching  the  cabin?”  This 
scene  contains  also  the  Beginning  of  the 
Story,  setting  forth  the  Story  narrative- 
question,  “Can  Mat  Rullen  succeed  in  find¬ 
ing  a  haven,  despite  the  Solitude?” 

Lines  408  to  773  is  the  second  scene;  it  is 
the  Body  of  the  Story.  The  narrative-ques¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  is  “Can  Mat  Rullen  succeed 
in  persuading  Charlie  Day  to  allow  him  to 
stay  in  the  cabin?”  The  answer  is  No.  Lines 
774  to  878  is  the  episode.  The  meeting  is 
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between  Mat  Rullen  and  Moll.  There  is  no 
clash.  This  episode  contains  the  Ending  of 
the  Story.  It  shows  definitely  the  conclusive 
act  by  which  the  main  character  or  some 
force  set  in  motion  by  the  main  character, 
solves  his  problem.  It  is  summed  up  in  the 
very  last  line,  “He  slept  in  her  arms,  safely 
and  secure.” 

The  Significance  of  this  story  is  that  it 
shows  that  a  haven  consists  of  a  place  in 
which  a  man  may  shut  out  the  world,  and 
that  Mat  Rullen  found  this  haven  not  where 
he  had  hoped  and  expected  to  find  it,  but  in 
the  arms  of  the  woman  Moll.  It  has  other 
significances  than  that,  of  course;  but  therein 
lies  its  main  significance.  Yet  for  our  partic¬ 
ular  purpose,  the  chief  interest  of  this  story 
is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Williams,  being  a 
competent  artist,  has  dramatized  his  Setting. 

In  order  to  understand  the  task  confront¬ 
ing  a  writer  who  wishes  to  deal  with  Setting, 
it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Setting,  the  first  designed  merely  to 
give  sufficient  Background  to  make  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  characters  plausible;  the  second 
designed  to  convey  in  addition  a  certain  At¬ 
mosphere  or  Impression.  This  story  of  Mr. 
Williams’s  is  concerned  with  the  second  kind 
of  Setting,  that  designed  to  convey  a  certain 
Atmosphere  or  Impression. 

In  the  first  scene  (lines  1  to  407)  and  in 
the  Final  Episode  (lines  774  to  878)  Mr. 
Williams’s  story  is  concerned  with  the  second 
kind  of  Setting,  that  designed  to  convey  a  cer¬ 
tain  atmosphere  or  impression.  In  the  second 
scene,  it  is  concerned  merely  with  such  set¬ 
ting  as  will  give  background  for  the  action 
to  be  portrayed. 

“Solitude”  is  not  strictly  a  story  of  At¬ 
mosphere;  the  Story  of  Atmosphere  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  disappeared  in  this  era  of  fic¬ 
tion.  The  closest  approach  to  it  is  the  Story 
with  Atmosphere.  If  this  story  had  stopped 
at  the  first  scene  it  would  have  been  a  story 
of  Atmosphere,  for  up  to  that  point  the  At¬ 
mosphere  was  a  definite  force  in  the  story, 
always  and  ever  present.  But  as  soon  as  Mat 


Rullen  enters  the  cabin  and  confronts  Charlie 
Day,  the  Atmosphere  of  Solitude  gives  place 
to  another  force.  Throughout  that  scene  it  is 
not  a  moving  force.  Although  it  appears  again 
in  lines  761  to  773,  it  is  merely  to  show  the 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  encounter 
with  Charlie  Day.  Even  in  the  final  episode  it 
is  used  largely  for  background  and  for  con¬ 
trast,  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  Mat  Rullen  after  his  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  haven  in  the  cabin  with 
Charlie  Day. 

Yet  in  that  portion  of  the  story  wherein  the 
Setting  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  creating 
a  definite  impression,  Mr.  Williams’s  handling 
of  his  material  is  decidedly  worth  studying. 
He  has  a  definite  impression  which  he  wishes 
to  convey:  “A  canvas  which  bore  a  scene  that 
might  fitly  have  been  called  ‘Solitude’  ”  (see 
lines  65  and  66).  I  have  pointed  out  before 
that  to  all  creative  writers  the  materials  are 
the  same,  that  the  difference  lies  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Two  men  looking  upon  the  same  scene 
will  reproduce  different  pictures.  What  we 
are  concerned  with  in  studying  “Solitude”  as 
a  Case  in  Craftsmanship  is  finding  what  is 
fundamental.  Herein  enter  the  qualities  of  the 
artist:  style  and  creative  ability.  His  mas¬ 
tery  of  style  will  show  itself  in  his  choice  of 
words;  his  creative  ability  will  show  itself  in 
his  rendering  of  his  reaction  to  the  scene  he 
wishes  to  portray.  When  all  is  said  and  done 
his  task  is  to  write  a  description.  Description 
consists  in  reproducing  for  your  reader  or 
hearer  your  sensations  on  a  certain  occasion, 
in  accordance  with  your  artistic  purpose. 
Creative  ability  in  the  sense  of  making  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing  does  not,  so  far  as  my 
observation  is  concerned,  exist  at  all.  When 
I  say  that  a  writer  must  have  creative  ability, 

I  mean  that  he  must  have  imagination;  that 
he  must  see  in  images.  Images  to  the  creative 
writer  are  forces  in  motion.  In  reproducing 
his  sensations  on  a  certain  occasion  he  will 
be  successful  insofar  as  he  shows  forces  in 
motion.  He  will  succeed  in  recreating  an  im¬ 
pression,  insofar  as  he  builds  up  that  im- 
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industry”  he  will  admit  only  those  details 
which  will  contribute  to  that  impression.  If, 
for  example,  he  wishes  to  show  “a  hive  of 
industry”  he  will  admit  only  those  details 
which  show  a  hive  of  industry;  he  will  show 
workmen  hurrying;  he  may  show  architects 
rushing  about  with  blueprints;  he  may  show 
trucks  being  driven  at  full  speed;  he  may 
show  steam-shovels  lifting  great  loads  of  dirt; 
but  he  will  not  show  sleeping  dogs  lying  in 
the  sun ;  he  will  not  show  people  lolling  about, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  those  details  will 
not  contribute  toward  building  up  the  im¬ 
pression.  I  use  the  words  “building  up”  ad¬ 
visedly  because  that  is  what  the  creative 
artist  does  when  he  reproduces  his  sensa¬ 
tions.  The  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
the  reader  is  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
competent  writer.  The  writer  can  force  him 
to  experience  any  sensation  he  desires;  he 
can  determine  in  advance  the  impression  he 
desires,  and  having  determined  it,  he  can 
build  it  up;  he  can  build  it  up  in  only  one 
way,  and  that  is  by  appeals  to  the  senses;  for 
any  impression  that  we  experience  is  merely 
the  sum  of  our  sensations  on  that  occasion. 
The  appeals  to  Taste,  Touch,  Smell,  Hearing, 
and  Sight,  are  the  weapons  of  the  writer. 
Plausibility  demands  that  in  regard  to  the 
thing  seen,  he  shall  make  clear  to  the  reader 
its  form,  its  location,  its  color  and  movement. 
Mr.  Williams  does  these  things  superbly;  and 
nowhere  does  he  lose  sight  of  the  impression 
that  he  wishes  to  convey.  In  the  very  initial 
sentence  of  the  story  he  speaks  of  the  “lonely 
reaches  of  the  wilderness,  motionless  in  the 
bonds  of  winter,  extended  to  the  utmost  hori¬ 
zon.”  His  words  thereafter  are  carefully 
chosen.  He  uses  the  words  “black,”  (line  3) 
and  “blackness”  (line  6)  because  of  their 
connotation;  and  where  he  has  occasion  to 
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use  the  word  “white”  he  is  careful  to  qualify 
it  by  the  use  of  other  words  contributing  to 
the  effects  of  loneliness  and  solitude.  He 
speaks,  for  example  of  “other  reaches  of  bar¬ 
ren  land  white  with  the  snow  (lines  14  and 
15).  He  is  careful  to  give  his  location  and 
the  form  of  what  he  is  observing  by  saying 
“In  the  great  cup  formed  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains”  (lines  10  and  11).  His  whole 
description  is  full  of  images;  everything  is 
personified;  even  the  dead  tree  is  likened  to 
“a  skeleton  at  the  feast”  (lines  47  and  48). 

When  he  speaks  of  the  sunlight  he  says  it  is 
“no  more  to  be  endured  by  human  eye  than 
a  glance  from  the  sun  itself”  (lines  28  and 
29).  The  lake  is  likened  to  a  hand  with 
three  fingers  and  a  thumb  (lines  73  to  81). 
The  forces  of  the  wilderness  he  likens  to 
Brobdingnags,  the  gigantic  people  of  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels  (lines  169  to  217);  always  Mr. 
Williams  is  appealing  to  one  of  the  senses. 
Color  and  movement  are  of  course  the  ap¬ 
peals  he  makes  most  frequently.  He  does 
speak  of  the  “crashing,  splitting,”  in  line  SO ; 
chiefly  he  depends  upon  the  appeal  to  the  eye. 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  for  the  reason  that  in  creat¬ 
ing  emotion,  as  Kipling  says, 

“Smells  are  surer  than  Sights  and  Sounds 
To  make  the  heartstrings  crack.” 

Even  granting  this  lack,  there  is  much  for 
the  student  of  writing  to  learn  from  this  story. 
Its  significance  is  clearly  and  definitely  ex¬ 
tracted;  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  I 
am  making  this  examination,  it  presents  a 
first-rate  “Case  in  Craftsmanship.”  It  shows 
how  a  competent  artist,  desiring  to  create 'a 
certain  definite  effect  or  impression  goes 
about  his  task,  and  accomplishes  it.  The  story 
“Solitude”  is  decidedly  worth  reading  for 
any  one  interested  in  writing  good  Settings. 
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Talks  on  Practical  Authorship 

By  Richard  Rowland  Kimball 

XV — The  Psychology  of  Composition 


IN  OUR  first  talk  I  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
psychology  of  composition  and  in  other 
places  I  have  striven  to  make  clear  that 
the  writer  taps  his  sub-conscious  mind.  To 
encourage  a  flow  from  the  so-called  inspira¬ 
tional  centers  and  subject  the  product  to  the 
censorship  of  the  intellect,  so  that  you  do  not 
put  down  things  unrelated  to  the  subject  or 
ineptly  expressed,  is  the  process  in  simple 
terms,  and  the  writer  should  strive  to  create 
conditions  fostering  this  dual  process. 

I  must  have  made  clear  by  this  time  that 
the  writing  world  is  a  synthetic  world  —  a 
putting-together  world  —  and  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  follow  from  this  that  conscious  analysis 
—  a  taking-apart  world  —  is  poisonous  to 
the  creative  spirit.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  discussion  of  literature  is  helpful  in 
the  production  of  literature,  but  it  can  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  when  a  writer 
becomes  involved  in  a  heated  discussion  over 
technique  or  a  controversy  regarding  litera¬ 
ture,  the  creative  play-world  in  which  he 
ought  to  live  crumbles. 

If  a  writer  asks  himself  whether  his  heroine 
should  have  red  hair  or  black,  he  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  starting  a  series  of  intellectual  alter¬ 
natives  ending  in  a  wilderness  of  indecision. 
The  writer  is  not  to  ask  whether  his  heroine 
ought  to  have  red  hair  or  black,  but  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  kind  of  hair  she  has.  Analysis 
there  is  without  doubt  in  artistic  creation, 
but  it  takes  place  below  the'  threshhold  of 
consciousness,  and  what  comes  up  from  the 
sub-conscious  is  positive  and  not  negative, 
what  a  thing  is  and  not  what  a  thing  is  not. 

I  have  known  writers  who  avoided  literary 
groups  as  they  would  the  plague,  because 
literary  discussion  stirred  them  up  and  mixed 
them  up.  There  was  always  somebody  to  ask 
them  why  they  had  n’t  made  their  sonnet  into 
an  epic,  or  their  epic  into  a  play,  or  their 


play  into  a  novel,  or  their  novel  into  a  short 
story.  I  have  known  other  writers  who  as¬ 
sociated  only  with  painters  or  musicians,  be¬ 
cause  with  practitioners  of  a  different  craft 
they  breathed  the  spirit  of  art  without  any 
debilitating  discussions  of  technique. 

The  extreme  of  inspirational  writing  would 
seem  to  be  the  cases  in  which  authors  feel 
that  they  are  possessed  by  the  spirits  of  the 
departed.  One  of  the  most  exaggerated  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pearl  Cur¬ 
ran  and  her  novels  given  to  her,  as  she  de¬ 
clares,  automatically  by  one  “Patience 
Worth.”  This  matter  has  been  treated  by 
Mary  Austin  in  a  number  of  the  Unpartisan 
Review.  Mrs.  Austin  points  out  that  there  is 
a  strong  element  of  the  automatic  in  all  lit¬ 
erary  writing.  Socrates,  like  many  another 
author,  believed  that  he  was  guided  by  a 
familiar  spirit.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Amy  Lowell  humorously  spoke  of 
an  imp  as  dictating  her  poetry  to  her. 

The  integration  of  the  various  powers  of  a 
successful  writer  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  very 
easy  for  him  to  ascribe  the  ease  of  his  work 
to  some  entity  outside  himself,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  proceeds  from 
any  agency  other  than  his  subconscious  mind. 
To  write  automatically  is  a  not  uncommon 
gift,  and  we  may  distinguish  the  difference 
between  automatic  writing  and  creative  writ¬ 
ing  very  easily.  One  does  not  take  any  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  any  truly  automatic  writ¬ 
ing  he  may  do;  he  gets  from  it  none  of  the 
artist’s  thrill.  If  it  happens  to  have  literary 
value,  it  does  not  seem  to  reflect  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  in  any  sense  —  releases  no  com¬ 
plexes —  and  it  may  have  no  literary  value 
at  all. 

The  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  thrill  and 
also  for  the  probable  lack  of  literary  quality 
is  that  the  perfectly  automatic  writer  takes 
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whatever  comes  out  of  his  subconsciousness 
without  subjecting  it  to  the  censorship  of  his 
critical,  objective  mind.  This  conscious  selec¬ 
tiveness  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  It  gives 
the  writer  his  pleasure  in  his  writing,  and  it 
also  gives  him  his  pains  during  the  actual 
composition,  through  the  exercise  of  a  pos¬ 
sibly  too  fastidious  taste. 

In  the  ^previous  talk  I  said  that  literary 
production  was  a  moral  or  spiritual  problem 
as  much  as  an  artistic  one.  I  intimated  that 
indomitable  purpose  was  essential  to  success. 
While  this  is  true,  it  does  not  mean  that  when 
a  man  sits  down  to  write  he  should  grit  his 
teeth  and  knit  his  brows  and  agonize  in  what 
he  considers  concentration.  As  Mrs.  Austin 
says  in  her  article:  “Nearly  all  the  devices 
of  the  literary  writer,  such  as  quiet,  isolation, 
are  not  so  much  to  secure  concentration  as 
is  popularly  supposed,  but  to  keep  the  con¬ 
scious  mind  in  a  state  of  quiescence  while  the 
genius  operates.” 

Concentration  is  not  thinking  of  one  thing 
consciously,  but  letting  a  given  thing  sprout, 
grow,  change  through  a  thousand  associa¬ 
tions.  William  James  has  pointed  out  that 
you  cannot  concentrate  your  attention  on 
anything  unless  that  thing  changes  in  your 
consciousness.  Try  to  think  of  a  screw-driver 
and  nothing  else  and  see  how  long  you  can  do 
it,  but  if  the  screw-driver  keeps  constantly 
suggesting  other  things  you  can  think  of  it 
with  a  sort  of  rapt  absorption  for  hours.  You 
could  say  you  had  been  thinking  screw-driver 
in  the  sense  that  screw-driver  started  you,  but 
you  have  really  been  thinking  about  almost 
everything  else. 

To  the  man  with  a  formal,  reasoning  mind, 
a  screw-driver  is  a  screw-driver  and  nothing 
else,  and  he  soon  exhausts  the  subject.  To 
the  genius  the  screw-driver  will  suggest  the 
whole  universe  and  everything  in  it,  if  you 
give  him  time  enough.  This  is  because  the 
genius  has  a  sensitive,  rich,  and  multi-articu¬ 
lated  net-work  of  associations,  and  it  is 
through  this  associational  thinking,  rather 
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than  the  logical  or  syllogistic  method  of  think¬ 
ing,  that  the  creative  genius  works. 

We  have  all  experienced  this  kind  of  con¬ 
sciousness  at  times  when  we  have  been  in  the 
twilight  zone  between  sleeping  and  waking 
and  our  thoughts  have  drifted  almost  of 
themselves.  We  have  travelled,  let  us  say, 
from  the  gas  stove  to  the  north  pole,  and 
wonder  how  we  got  there.  Tracing  back  the 
train  of  thought  through  several  intermediate 
stages,  we  find  that  from  an  associational 
standpoint  it  was  natural,  nay,  inevitable, 
that  we  should  get  from  a  gas  stove  to  the 
north  pole. 

To  induce  a  state  of  active,  vivid  reverie, 
not  conducive  to  sleep  but  to  super-wakeful¬ 
ness,  is  the  purpose  of  the  literary  artist.  His 
moral  strength  comes  in  not  allowing  worries, 
fears,  domestic  duties,  civic  responsibilities, 
practical  affairs  of  any  kind  to  violate  this 
little  populous  dream  world  in  which  his  work 
comes  to  fruition. 

Some  writers  find  this  world  in  crowds  and 
noise,  which  seem  to  still  their  peripheral 
distractions.  Others  find  it  in  solitude  and 
silence.  Some  reach  it  most  easily  in  the  night 
hours,  others  in  the  early  morning.  I  have 
known  writers  whose  powers  were  unlocked 
by  a  certain  color  of  ink  or  a  certain  size  of 
paper,  writers  who  could  write  only  in  a 
large  room  and  others  who  could  write  only  in 
a  cubicle.  Music  or  painting  often  unlocks 
the  writer’s  imagination,  and  to  dip  into  good 
literature  almost  always  has  a  fecundating 
effect.  The  writer  catches  a  cadence,  he  falls 
into  step  with  the  march  of  the  masters. 
Each  man  must  learn  the  conditions  under 
which  his  creative  imagination  works  best 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  provide  those  conditions. 

In  a  previous  talk  I  advised  that  writers 
discipline  their  characters  somewhat  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  disciplined,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
writing  conditions.  While  it  is  important  to 
have  the  conditions  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos¬ 
sible,  ideal  conditions  are  never  achieved  in 
our  real  world ;  and  therefore  the  writer 
should  strive  to  develop  some  hardiness  in 
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this  matter,  and  teach  his  subconscious  mind 
to  work  under  adverse  conditions  when  they 
are  unavoidable. 

The  associational  process,  coming  from  the 
sub-conscious  as  it  does,  is  extremely  amen¬ 
able  to  suggestion.  Often  an  adverse  word  will 
kill  the  process.  During  the  first  draft  of  a 
story  or  novel,  beware  of  analytical  criticism 
of  it.  At  the  risk  of  being  sentimental,  I  shall 
say  that  the  first  draft  of  any  bit  of  writing 
should  be  praised  and  loved  into  life.  Crea¬ 
tion  is  a  process  almost  like  the  process  of 
growth  in  a  plant,  and  pulling  it  up  by  the 
roots  to  see  how  it  is  getting  along  is  apt 
to  kill  it.  If  the  growth  proves  a  monstrosity, 
then  one  can  decide  whether  it  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  major  operation;  but  usually  the 
trained  writer  can  feel  that  something  is 
wrong  before  he  goes  far  off  the  track,  and 
discovering  and  correcting  his  own  errors  is 
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the  only  way  of  securing  the  design  that  his 
subconscious  mind  is  striving  to  give  him. 
How  can  any  second  person  have  the  insight 
creatively  to  criticise  a  man’s  work  while  it 
is  still  in  the  process  of  creation? 

The  wise  writer,  when  he  gets  an  idea,  will 
tell  it  to  no  one,  for  when  he  tells  it  in  how¬ 
ever  mangled  a  form  his  subconscious  mind 
thinks  it  has  already  accomplished  what  it 
was  after.  This  matter  of  secrecy  or  conceal¬ 
ment  is  extremely  important.  When  a  writer 
glows  with  a  new  idea,  it  is  because  he  wants 
to  divulge  it,  and  if  he  is  strong  enough  to 
refrain  from  telling  it  except  as  it  declares  it¬ 
self  in  its  final  artistic  form,  his  subconscious 
mind  will  become  so  eager  that  the  story  will 
practically- write  itself;  and  furthermore  it 
will  have  the  organic  unity  a  work  of  art 
should  have,  rather  than  the  logical  unity 
of  a  dissertation. 
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Literary  Odds  and  Ends 


Robert  Barr,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  London 
edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  showed  G.  L. 
Burgin  the  manuscript  of  a  Kipling  story.  “This,” 
he  said,  “has  been  written  over  five  times.  Some 
parts,  you  see,  are  written  in  black  ink  and  some  in 
red.  These  red  portions  will  be  rearranged  by  the 
author.  Then  the  whole  thing  will  be  typewritten 
and  Kipling  will  go  over  the  typescript,  improving, 
amending,  adding,  and  cutting  out.  We  give  him 
a  first  proof,  which  he  will  fall  upon  and  mutilate 
in  a  way  that  will  make  the  printer  tired.  How 
many  proofs  he  will  consume  before  the  story  is 
published  nobody  knows,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
whole  printing  establishment  will  take  to  drink  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  through  with  it.” 

Palmer  Cox’s  “Brownies,”  which  first  caught  child¬ 
ish  imaginations  thirty-five  years  ago,  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  in  royalties,  though  their  author  died  more  than 
a  year  ago.  In  the  appraisal  of  the  estate  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Company  values  all  future  royalties  at  $9,568. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Salaries  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  based  on  information  gathered  all  over 
the  country  but  leaving  New  York  and  Chicago  out 
of  account,  the  average  weekly  pay  of  a  tWenty-five- 


year-old  newspaper  reporter  is  twenty-five  dollars. 
For  a  man  of  thirty-five,  $2,500  a  year  is  the  aver¬ 
age. 

Agnes  Repplier,  writing  in  the  Yale  Review,  says 
about  free  verse:  “The  worst  that  can  reasonably 
be  urged  against  unfettered  verse  is  that,  while 
only  experts  can  write  it  well,  anybody  can  write  it 
badly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  rhymes  —  the  simple,  despised  tom-tom  rhymes 
—  and  the  far  greater  difficulty  of  hammering  out 
blank  verse,  did  something  to  bring  the  old,  bad 
poets  to  their  close.  Hence  the  consoling  brevity  of 
their  work.  No  such  obstruction  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  new,  bad  poets.  We  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  they  could  go  on  forever.” 

John  Galsworthy  has  awarded  the  palm  for  the 
greatest  newspaper  headline.  It  appeared  in  an 
American  newspaper  over  a  story  of  the  refusal  of 
Robert  Bridges,  the  English  poet  laureate,  to  be 
interviewed,  and  it  read:  “King’s  Canary  Won’t 
Chirp.” 

Eden  Phillpotts  has  never  gone  to  see  his  play 
“The  Farmer’s  Wife,”  although  it  has  been  running 
for  two  years  in  London,  and  a  road  company  re~ 
cently  played  it  in  his  own  village. 
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SHORT  practical  articles  on  topics  connected 
with  literary  work  are  always  wanted  for 
The  Writer.  Readers  of  the  magazine  are  in¬ 
vited  to  join  in  making  it  a  medium  of  mutual 
help,  and  to  contribute  to  it  any  ideas  that 
may  occur  to  them.  The  pages  of  The 
Writer  are  always  open  for  any  one  who  has 
anything  helpful  and  practical  to  say.  Articles 
should  be  closely  condensed;  the  ideal  length 
is  about  1,000  words. 


PERSONAL 

N  RESIGNING  my  place  as  editor  of  The 
Writer  to  William  D.  Kennedy,  I  feel 
that  I  am  putting  the  magazine  in  safe  hands. 
The  first  object  of  The  Writer  always  has 


been  to  be  useful.  It  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers, 
aiming  to  assist  them  as  much  as  possible;  ex¬ 
posing  duplicity  and  fraud  from  which  they 
might  suffer ;  printing  matter  designed  to  help 
and  encourage  them  to  do  better  work;  guid¬ 
ing  them  in  looking  for  markets  for  their 
manuscripts;  giving  information  about  noted 
authors  and  writers  of  the  day  who  are  rising 
into  prominence,  the  methods  of  literary  work, 
and  current  literary  topics ;  printing  the  news 
of  the  writing  and  publishing  worlds,  and 
generally  serving  the  interests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  writing  craft.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
magazine  and  the  extension  of  its  service 
under  the  new  editorial  control,  which  will 
begin  with  the  next  number. 

In  ending  my  work  as  the  responsible 
editor  of  The  Writer,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  the  many  friends  of  the  magazine  who 
in  the  years  that  I  have  conducted  it  have 
given  me  such  generous  assistance. 

William  H.  Hills. 


Fanny  Heaslip  Lea,  in  her  serial,  “With 
or  Without,”  describes  a  scene  including  the 
following:  “A  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
bringing  home  the  ninety-and-ninth  lost 
sheep,”  which  does  not  agree  with  Mat¬ 
thew  xviii,  12  and  Luke  xv,  4-7,  or  with 
“Moody  and  Sankey’s  Hymns.” 

* 

*  * 

An  interesting  leaflet  on  “The  Writing  of 
College  Textbooks”  may  be  obtained  from 
Seba  Eldridge,  Associate  Professor  of  Social- 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  new  type  of  college  textbook  as 
consulting  editor  for  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  New  York  publishing  concerm  His 
idea  is  that  college  textbooks  now  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  not  to  students,  but  to  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  they  should  be  written  with  a 
quite  different  emphasis,  one  on  the  problem 
and  human-interest  side  of  the  given  subject, 
rather  than  on  the  finished  knowledge  of  it. 
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“In  short,”  he  says,  “the  typical  college  text¬ 
book  begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  its  subject, 
namely,  at  the  knowledge  rather  than  the 
problem  end;  thus  reversing  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess  of  intellectual  activity,  which  begins  with 
problems  and  an  active  interest  therein,  and 
arrives,  via'  systematic  investigation  of  those 
problems,  at  knowledge  in  regard  to  them.” 

.  .  .  “The  prime  need,”  he  adds,  “is  for 
textbooks  so  written  as  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  the  student’s  interests 
throughout,  stimulate  thought  on  those  in¬ 
terests,  and  assist  in  the  methodical  investi¬ 
gation  of  problems  arising  therefrom.”  Text¬ 
books  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  quite  commonly  written  according  to  this 
method,  and  there  are  a  few  college  text¬ 
books  planned  and  executed  along  these  lines, 
including  Flint’s  “The  Conscience  of  the 
Newspaper,”  which  was  reviewed  recently, 
with  high  praise,  in  The  Writer. 

* 

*  * 

A  writer  sends  a  manuscript  to  an  editor. 
He  hopes  for  an  immediate  decision.  That  is 
natural  and  right;  but  does  an  editor  when¬ 
ever  a  manuscript  comes  in  drop  everything 
that  he  is  doing  in  order  to  read  the  manu¬ 
script  at  once?  Certainly  some  editors  do  not. 
They  calmly  let  manuscripts  accumulate  until 
they  need  copy,  or  have  time  for  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  manuscripts  received.  A 
week  passes,  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  even 
more.  The  writer  watches  for  the  coming  of 
the  postman  with  his  manuscript  returned, 
or  —  Glory  be!  — a  check.  He  is  impatient 
with  the  slowness  of  the  editorial  decision. 
Meanwhile  the  editor  is  busy  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  —  editing  copy,  to  correct  blunders  which 
the  writers  should  have  corrected  before  send¬ 
ing  out  their  manuscripts,  reading  proof, 
writing  letters,  planning  his  periodical,  esti¬ 
mating  how  much  room  certain  articles  will 
take,  arranging  illustrations  maybe,  possibly 
struggling  with  business  details,  in  short, 
doing  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  edi¬ 
tors  must  do,  wholly  apart  from  the  work  of 


judging  manuscripts.  At  last  —  maybe  in  a 
week,  maybe  in  a  month,  or  a  longer  period 
—  comes  the  time  for  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
scripts.  Writers  do  not  always  realize  that 
an  editor  seldom  judges  a  manuscript  by  it¬ 
self.  Manuscripts  have  a  relative  value,  rela¬ 
tive  not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  periodical 
to  which  they  are  submitted,  but  relative  to 
one  another.  An  editor  wants  only  the  best 
of  the  material  that  is  offered  to  him.  A  given 
story  may  seem  to  him  pretty  good,  but  he 
will  not  want  it  if  he  has  a  better  one  in  his 
unopened  manuscript  envelopes.  For  that 
reason  editors  commonly  read  manuscripts 
in  batches,  comparing  one  good  manuscript 
with  others,  and  accepting  finally  the  manu¬ 
scripts  in  'any  particular  batch  which  seem  to 
them  the  best.  Once  in  a  great  while  an  editor 
gets  a  manuscript  so  good  that  he  has  no 
hesitation  about  it  —  he  knows  immediately 
that  he  wants  to  print  it;  but  most  manu¬ 
scripts  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  “Not  so 
bad;  not  so  good”  is  the  editor’s  judgment 
of  most  of  the  manuscripts  he  reads,  and 
when  the  supply  of  manuscripts  that  he  is 
sure  he  wants  is  short  he  must  decide  which 
of  the  mediocre  ones  are  best.  If  he  should 
read  these  manuscripts  separately,  one  by  one 
as  they  come  in,  most  of  them  would  be  re¬ 
turned.  The  postponement  of  his  decision 
until  he  can  read  a  batch  of  manuscripts  to¬ 
gether  really  helps  the  author  in  many  cases, 
since  it  gives  him  a  chance  of  acceptance  that 
otherwise  he  would  not  have.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  careless  and  unsystematic  editors 
neglect  manuscripts  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time,  but  as  a  rule  editors  make 
decisions  as  promptly  as  they  can.  Writers 
should  not  be  impatient,  and  they  should  re¬ 
member  that  judging  manuscripts  is  only  one 
of  many  things  that  editors  have  to  do. 
Generally  the  larger  a  periodical  is  and  the 
more  manuscripts  it  receives,  the  sooner  edi¬ 
torial  decisions  are  made,  because  a  batch  of 
manuscripts  comes  in  every  day,  and  there 
is  a  sufficient  force  to  handle  them.  Editorial 
decision  from  a  few  large  periodicals  may  be 
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expected  in  two  or  three  days  or  a  week,  but 
comparatively  few  editors  are  able  to  reject 
or  accept  a  manuscript  inside  of  a  fortnight  or 
a  month,  and  many  editors,  with  all  that  they 
have  to  do,  require  even  longer  time.  The 
smaller  the  periodical  is,  the  greater  the  delay 
may  be,  for  editors  of  small  periodicals  are 
usually  overworked,  and  they  have  little  help. 
If  a  writer  does  not  hear  from  his  manuscript 
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within  a  month  it  will  do  no  harm  for  him  to 
write  a  courteous  note  asking  if  the  manu¬ 
script  was  received,  and  when,  without  hurry¬ 
ing  the  editor,  he  may  expect  a  decision  re¬ 
garding  it.  It  is  of  no  use  for  a  writer  to  try 
to  hurry  an  editor.  In  most  cases  the  editor  is 
doing  the  best  he  can,  and  angels  could  do 
no  more.  w.  h.  h. 
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•  THE  -  FORUM  • 


Is  It  Wise  to  Use  a  Pseudonym.? 

USE  YOUR  OWN  NAME,  AND  GET  WHAT’S  COMING  TO  YOU - “KATE  CAIRNS” 


Years  ago  I  wrote  a  little  story  under  the 
pen  name  of  “Kate  Cairns,”  and  for  no  in¬ 
telligent  reason  that  I  can  recall  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  use  my  full  name.  I  clung  to  the 
“Kate,”  and  added  the  “Cairns”  because  it 
was  a  family  name,  and  this  was  done  per¬ 
haps  because  of  my  youth  and  lack  of  sense. 
Personally  I  think  it  wiser  to  write  under 
one’s  own  name  —  and  get  what’s  coming  to 
you!  There  are  doubtless  justifiable  reasons 
why  a  writer  prefers  not  to  be  known,  and  if 


so  one  should  exercise  the  privilege  that  is 
hers  or  his,  but  certainly  one  should,  as  a 
rule,  stand  by  one’s  pen  children  as  by  any 
others,  and  save  when  “Bobbie”  was  written 
I  have  always  tried  to  do  so.  If  bad  children, 
their  creator  should  bear  their  blame,  if  good 
ones,  enjoy  the  recompense!  My  preference 
is  to  write  under  my  own  name.  My  belief  is 
that  it  is  best  so  to  do. 

Kate  Langley  Bosher. 


HAS  ANSWERED  IN  MY  CASE  —  “ J.  E.  BUCKROSE 


I  think  the  use  of  a  pseudonym  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  or  a  disadvantage  entirely  according 
to  circumstances. 

I  took  one  when  I  was  first  married,  be¬ 
cause  my  husband  belonged  to  a  large,  local 
family  circle  and  we  wanted  to  see  if  I  were 
any  good  as  a  writer  before  meeting  the 
criticism  of  the  other  married  sons  and 
daughters  and  their  husbands  and  wives,  to 
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say  nothing  of  my  father-in-law  and  his  un¬ 
married  daughter. 

My  husband  chose  my  pseudonym  because, 
I  suppose,  it  lay  close  at  hand  —  “J.  E.”  be¬ 
ing  “Edith  Jameson”  inverted,  and  “Buck- 
rose”  the  name  of  the  division  of  Yorkshire 
which  is  next  to  ours. 

I  may  say  it  answered  in  my  case. 

A.  Edith  Jameson. 


. 

ORDINARILY  UNWISE  —  “hENRY  G.  AIKMAN” 


If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  should  not 
use  ^ pseudonym;  and  my  decision  to  use 
one  several  years  ago  was  entirely  the  result 
of  personal  considerations  which  would  not 


ordinarily  apply.  In  the  absence  of  some  such 
circumstances,  I  do  not  believe  the  use  of  a 
pseudonym  is  wise. 

Harold  H.  Armstrong. 


NEVER  AGAIN - ‘^MARGARET  DEAN  STEVENS” 


For  several  years  I  used  the  pen  name 
“Margaret  Dean  Stevens”  —  a  combination 
of  my  two  grandmothers’  names.  Margaret 
Stevens  was  my  maternal  grandmother  and 
Dean  was  the  surname  of  my  paternal  grand¬ 
mother.  I  chose  them  for  reasons  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  used  the  combination  for  several 
years.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  I  would  not 
think  of  using  a  pen  name.  It  is  true  that  I 
can’t  quite  think  of  Mark  Twain  and  O. 
Henry  by  any  other  names,  but  being  neither 
a  Henry  nor  a  Twain  I  can  think  of  myself 
only  in  terms  of  my  own  name. 

Just  now  I  do  not  recall  why  I  suddenly 
decided  to  step  out  in  the  open  and  use  my 


own  name,  but  I  do  remember  that  McCall’s 
Magazine  was  the  first  to  publish  a  story 
under  my  own  name.  That  must  have  been 
eight  years  ago.  I  feel  that  in  my  case  it  was 
time  lost  to  have  used  the  pseudonym.  What 
small  following  of  readers  I  might  have  made 
under  the  pen  name  could  not  have  recog¬ 
nized  me  under  my  right  title,  and  it  neces¬ 
sitated  beginning  at  the  beginning  to  get  a 
following.  A  foolish  notion  of  modesty,  quite 
false  if  one  is  to  make  writing  a  life  work, 
made  me  hide  under  a  pseudonym.  My  advice 
every  time  is  to  stand  on  your  own  ideas, 
your  own  principles,  and  your  own  name. 

Bess  Streeter  Aldrich. 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  THE  NAME  YOU  HAVE  —  “ JANE  BURR” 


When  I  started  to  write,  I  looked  at  my 
name,  Rosalind  Guggenheim,  and  decided 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  got  bows  and 
scrapes  and  credits  in  shops  it  was  a  liability 
in  the  literary  game.  It  was  too  long;  people 
have  prejudices  against  Germans,  and  against 
Jews,  and  against  everything  else  that  is  n’t 
given  to  them  in  pill  form.  If  you  want  to  get 
along  with  people,  you  must  not  make  them 
think. 

I  happened  on  “The  Conquerer,”  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Atherton,  and  became  interested  in  the 
life  of  Aaron  Burr.  I  began  to  read  about 
him,  and  in  one  place  found  that  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  name  was  Jane  Burr. 

“That’s  my  name,”  I  said  at  once.  “It  is 
short  and  tailor-made,  and  those  who  might 
have  prejudices  against  Aaron  are  gathered 
unto  their  fathers.” 

I  wrote  my  first  article  and  signed  it  “Jane 


Burr.”  I  removed  to  New  York  and  began  to 
sell  at  once.  When  I  called  on  editors  I  did  n’t 
explain  that  I  was  Rosalind  Guggenheim. 
They  called  me  Miss  Burr,  and  I  answered 
the  call. 

Later  I  married  Horatio  Winslow.  “Rosa¬ 
lind  Winslow,”  I  murmured  to  myself,  “what 
a  beautiful  name!”  I  went  to  my  husband 
and  said;  “I  shall  drop  ‘Jane  Burr’  and  write 
under  the  name  of  ‘Rosalind  Winslow.’  ” 

He  said  he  felt  flattered,  but  there  were  too 
many  Winslows  in  the  market  already.  He 
was  writing,  his  sister-in-law,  Thyra  Samter 
Winslow,  was  writing,  all  his  sisters  were  try¬ 
ing  to  write,  and  Winslow  Homer’s  paintings 
were  always  being  mixed  up  with  Horatio’s 
stori^. 

“It  takes  ten  pounds  of  printers’  ink  to 
make  a  name  famous,”  said  Horatio  Winslow, 
“so  you  must  not  waste  one  ten-millionth  of 
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an  ounce.  Whatever  you  have  done  has  been 
under  the  name  of  Burr,  so  Burr  you  had 
better  remain.”  I  did.  My  other  names  are 
lost,  buried  like  my  past,  and,  like  my  past, 
sometimes  come  to  haunt  me  in  the  form  of 
an  old  friend  who  entered  my  life  before  the 
Burr  period.  I  hide  behind  Jane  Burr.  I  am 
not  Jane  Burr.  I  am  Rosalind  Guggenheim  — 
but  then,  what  does  it  matter? 


I  believe  if  you  have  a  short,  clear,  im¬ 
pressive  name  that  people  will  remember, 
then  it  is  better  to  use  it.  If  you  have  a  long, 
dreadful-sounding,  confusing  name,  that  no 
one  will  remember,  or  a  name  that  carries 
with  it  positive  associations  in  the  public 
mind,  whether  good  or  bad,  then  you  should 
not  use  it.  Jane  Burr. 


CHRISTENED  BY  GLORIFIED  BEINGS  —  “b.  M.  BOWER” 


My  choice  of  the  pen  name  “B.  M.  Bower” 
was  not  deliberate.  When  I  wrote  “Chip,  of 
the  Flying  U?”  I  signed  my  name  “Bertha 
M.  Bower”  —  being  then  married  to  Mr. 
Bower.  Gilman  Hall,  then  with  Ainslee’s, 
wrote  me  that  my  stories  were  men’s  stories, 
written  from  a  man’s  point  of  view,  and 
that  the  editorial  staff  believed  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  let  the  public  know  that  the 
author  was  a  woman.  They  suggested  the 
noncommittal  signature  of  “B.  M.  Bower,” 
and  I  consented.  Editors,  in  my  estimation, 
were  glorified  beings  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  their  desire  was  my  law.  They 
are  still  glorified  beings,  to  me,  though  I  do 
sometimes  muster  courage  to  argue  with 
them. 

“B.  M.  Bower”  stuck,  of  course,  and  the 
public  believed  me  a  man.  When  I  married 
Bertrand  W.  Sinclair  I  very  naturally  wished 
to  drop  the  “B.  M.  Bower.”  I  tried  to  use 
“B.  M.  Sinclair”  instead,  but  it  would  n’t 
stick  as  “B.  M.  Bower”  did.  I  was  then  told 


by  the  glorified  beings  in  the  editorial  office 
that  “B.  M.  Bower”  was  a  trademark,  and 
its  value  should  not  be  thrown  away  in  cold 
abandonment.  I  have  therefore  remained 
“B.  M.  Bower”  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am 
known  far  and  wide  as  “Bower,”  and  no 
friend  or  foe  thinks  of  calling  me  anything 
save  just  “Bower.” 

I  have  decided  that,  so  long  as  a  woman 
must  change  her  name  when  she  marries  or 
remarries,  a  pen  name  is  the  easiest  way  out 
for  a  woman  writer.  My  formal  cognomen  has 
become  complicated,  and  the  simplest  formal 
signature  I  can  attain  is  Bertha  M.  Sinclair- 
Cowan  —  ignoring  the  legal  insert  of  Bower. 
If  a  writer’s  name  is  a  trademark,  it  should 
not  be  changed  for  personal  reasons,  and 
marriage  is  personal.  The  Glorified  Beings 
were  kinder  than  they  knew  when  they 
christened  me  “B.  M.  Bower.”  I  have  had  it 
made  a  trade  name  so  that  it  is  legal  in  every 
respect,  and  I  find  it  convenient. 

Bertha  M.  Sinclair -Cowan. 


HAS  BROUGHT  USEFUL  CRITICISM  —  “hOLWORTHY  HALL” 


My  original  reason  for  using  a  pseudonym 
was  that  I  happened  to  be  myself  a  publisher, 
and  that  my  position  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  therefore  seemed  to  me  to  be  equivocal. 
By  the  use  of  a  pseudonym  and  a  literary 
agent  I  succeeded  for  nearly  three  years  in 
concealing  my  personal  identity.  When  this 
concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  use  of  the  pseudonym  partly  be¬ 


cause  it  had  then  a  certain  value  as  a  trade¬ 
mark,  and  partly  because  it  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance.  I  received  very  few  false 
compliments,  and  very  little  mechanical 
praise.  Even  today,  I  am  able  to  journey 
around  the  world  as  an  ordinary  citizen  with¬ 
out  being  subjected  to  the  tmfounded  re¬ 
marks  which  many  people,  if  they  knew  my 
other  identity,  would  feel  constrained  to  pay 
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me,  with  or  without  sincerity.  As  it  is,  when¬ 
ever  I  do  happen  to  meet  some  one  who 
knows  that  Mr.  Porter  is  also  Mr.  Hall,  I 
have  a  satisfaction  disproportionately  great. 

Aside  from  the  original  technical  reasons 
for  taking  a  pen-name,  I  am  convinced  that 
for  myself  this  was  wise,  because  it  has  in¬ 
directly  brought  me  an  amount  of  adverse 


criticism  which  otherwise  I  might  have  lacked, 
and  without  which  I  might  not  have  worked 
so  diligently. 

I  used  four  or  five  different  pen-names 
before  I  hit  upon  that  of  “Holworthy  Hall,” 
which  was  the  name  of  the  senior  dormitory 
in  which  I  lived  at  Harvard. 

Harold  E.  Porter. 
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IT  ENTIRELY  DEPENDS  ON  THE  AUTHOR “MARJORIE  BOWEN ” 


The  pseudonym  “Marjorie  Bowen”  was 
chosen  for  me,  and  not  by  me.  I  was  just  six¬ 
teen  when  my  first  published  book  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  to  please  the  publisher,  as  well  as 
to  give  a  definite  girlish  atmosphere  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  work,  with  my  mother’s 
sanction  the  name  “Marjorie  Bowen”  was 
used.  The  name  Bowen  is  an  old  family  name 
of  my  mother’s,  her  father  being  Moravian 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  and  since  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  England  my 
ancestors  have  been  connected  with  it.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  like  pseudonyms,  and  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  “Margaret 


Campbell,”  which  was  my  name  then,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  book.  Later  “Marjorie  Bowen” 
did  not  seem  to  fit,  as  a  goodly  number  of 
my  works  are  serious  historical  novels,  but  I 
fear  the  name  will  now  always  be  attached 
to  my  work,  as,  of  course,  the  publishers  will 
have  it  as  a  selling  asset. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  using  a  pseudonym,  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  author.  If  one’s  name 
is  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  easy  to  say,  by  no 
means  use  a  pseudonym,  especially  if  one’s 
own  name  is  in  keeping  with  the  type  of  lit¬ 
erature  the  author  is  giving  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Long. 


INADVISABLE  UNLESS  THERE  IS  SOME  SPECIAL  REASON  —  “LEWIS  MELVILLE” 


In  my  early  twenties  I  went  on  the  stage, 
and  decided  that  Benjamin  —  my  own  name 
—  was  not  a  good  name  for  a  (possible) 
juvenile  lead,  and  so  I  called  myself  “Lewis 
Melville.”  “Lewis”  is  my  own  Christian 
name,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to 
choose  “Melville”  —  perhaps  it  sounded  nice. 
When  I  published  my  first  book,  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Thackeray,  in  1899,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  use  the  name  by  which  I  was 
then  already  known  to  a  considerable  number 

FAIRER  CRITICISM  GOT  UNDER  A 

The  use  of  a  pseudonym  has  two  advan¬ 
tages:  It  gives  a  certain  freedom  to  a  writer 
in  the  handling  of  his  literary  material;  and 
the  work  stands  more  completely  on  its  own 
merit,  apart  from  any  advantage  or  disad- 


of  people.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  pseudonym  is  inadvisable  unless  there  is 
some  special  reason,  because,  to  take  my  own 
case,  many  people  know  me  as  Benjamin  who 
have  no  idea  that  I  am  “Melville”  —  and  con¬ 
sequently  take  no  earthly  interest  in  the 
works  of  “Lewis  Melville.”  If  my  books  were 
published  over  my  own  name,  these  people 
would  be  curious  —  at  least  once. 

Lewis  S.  Benjamin. 


PEN  NAME - “RALPH  CONNOR” 

vantage  that  his  personality  might  offer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  feeling  that  a 
man’s  work  receives  fairer  criticism  if  it  is 
put  forth  under  a  pen  name.  Many  years  ago 
when  I  was  doing  missionary  work  in  the 
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mining  camps  of  Western  Canada,  I  was  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  appropriation  made  by  a 
certain  missionary  committee,  and  went  to 
my  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Westminster, 
published  in  Toronto,  who  told  me  to  push  a 
campaign  for  mission  fimds  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper.  I  agreed  to  write  an 
article,  but  my  friend  urged  that  it  be  done 
in  story  form,  and  I  wrote  what  is  now  the 
first  chapter  of  “Black  Rock.”  The  signing 
of  my  real  name  might  have  provoked  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  mission  board,  and  the  story 
might  not  have  been  considered  as  in  keeping 


with  the  conventions  of  the  clerical  calling, 
but  what  should  it  be  signed?  At  the  last 
minute  the  question  was  sent  to  me  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  and  I  wired  back,  “Sign  sketch  Cannor.” 
“Cannor?”  said  my  friend  the  editor.  “Can¬ 
nor  will  never  do;  it  would  betray  the  face 
of  a  mask.  But  why  Cannor?  Perhaps  the 
operator  made  a  mistake.  Should  be  Connor. 
But  he  must  have  a  Christian  name.  ‘Ralph?’ 
‘Ralph  Connor’  will  do.”  And  so  it  was,  al¬ 
though,  as  I  wrote  the  editor,  I  really  meant 
“Cannor.”  And  “Ralph  Connor”  it  has  been 
ever  since.  Charles  W.  Gordon. 


NO  ADVANTAGE  IN  A  PSEUDONYM  —  “bRUNO  LESSING” 

I  selected  a  pen  name  under  which  to  write  is  really  no  advantage  in  a  pen  name  that  I 
fiction,  in  order  to  keep  the  work  entirely  can  see.  Rudolph  Block. 

separate  from  my  newspaper  writing.  There 


The  Manuscript  Market 

This  information  as  to  the  present  special  needs  of  various  peri¬ 
odicals  comes  directly  from  the  editors.  Particulars  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  prize  offers  should  be  sought  from  those  offering  the  prizes. 
Before  submitting  manuscripts  to  any  periodical,  writers  should 
examine  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in  question. 


The  Pictorial  Review  —  Pictorial  Review 
Building,  New  York,  needs  short  fiction,  not 
exceeding  8,000  words.  Any  good  story  that 
is  dramatic  and  not  too  psychological,  if  it 
is  well  written,  will  interest  the  editors,  and 
they  are  particularly  anxious  to  getliumorous 
tales  and  the  lighter  society  stories.  The 
length  of  the  story  does  not  affect  the  price 
paid  by  the  Pictorial  Review,  and  the  idea 
that  many  writers  have  that  they  will  receive 
twice  as  much  for  a  long  story  as  for  a  short 
one  is  entirely  wrong. 

Top-Notch  Magazine — 79  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  is  in  immediate  need  of 
stories  that  have  a  summer  sport  as  a  setting. 
The  Smart  Set  — 119  West  Fortieth  street. 
New  York,  wants  realistic  first-person  stories. 


of  from  3,000  to  7,000  words,  and  two-  and 
three-part  stories,  of  from  12,000  to  24,000 
words.  The  Smart  Set  reports  within  two 
weeks  and  pays  three  cents  a  word  upon  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Munsey’s  Magazine  —  280  Broadway,  New 
York,  wants  some  good  novelettes,  of  any 
length  from  15,000  to  40,000  words. 
Popular  Radio  —  627  West  Forty-third 
street.  New  York,  needs  immediately  short 
articles,  ranging  from  fifty  words  to  5,000 
words,  that  convey  practical  information  of 
real  helpfulness  to  radio  amateurs  and  to 
broadcast  listeners.  The  magazine  is  also  in 
the  market  for  articles  that  describe  new 
and  important  inventions  within  the  field  of 
radio,  new  and  significant  laboratory  theories 
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of  radio  phenomena  as  evolved  by  eminent 
scientists,  articles  that  tell  of  new  and  signifi¬ 
cant  laboratory  experiments,  and  articles  that 
tell  of  new  and  unusual  applications  of  radio 
or  of  radio  apparatus. 

Motor  Boat  — 10  East  Thirty-ninth  street, 
New  York,  does  not  print  fiction,  but  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  market  for  real  stories  of  actual 
cruises. 

The  Black  Mask  —  45  West  Forty- fifth 
street.  New  York,  wants  stories,  of  from  3,000 
to  30,000  words,  of  detective  or  detective- 
mystery  type.  The  requirements  are  realism, 
logic,  plausibility,  and  convincingness.  People 
must  talk,  act,  think,  and  react  exactly  as 
such  people  would  logically  talk,  act,  think, 
and  react  under  the  circumstances  described. 
Mr.  Cody,  the  editor,  says  he  particularly 
does  not  want  love  stories,  even  of  the  detec¬ 
tive  or  detective-mystery  type;  stories  of  a 
girl  detective  or  secret  service  operator; 
stories  in  which  bright  young  cub  reporters 
solve  crime  mysteries  which  have  proved  too 
difficult  for  the  most  experienced  and  capable 
men  of  the  detective  force;  or  straight 
Western  stories,  although  he  is  very  anxious 
to  obtain  good  detective  stories  of  a  realistic 
kind  in  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  action 
takes  place  in  the  West. 

The  Bob  Edward’s  Publishing  Company 
—  Box  218,  MinnteapoUs,  Minn.,  announces 
that  its  Calgary  Eye-Opener  magazine  is  in 
the  market  for  funny  stories,  jokes,  and  epi¬ 
grams.  A  minimum  of  five  dollars  will  be 
paid  for  funny  stories  and  jokes,  and  a 
minimum  of  two  dollars  for  epigrams.  Verse 
will  be  accepted  with  the  minimum  at  the 
discretion  of  the  editor. 

The  Philadelphian  —  <507  Public  Ledger 
Building,  Philadelphia,  wants  short,  smart, 
sophisticated  stories;  light,  gay,  and  satiric 
verse;  caricatures,  and  drawings. 

The  Muscle  Builder  — 1926  Broadway, 
New  York,  wants  especially  articles  on  gain¬ 
ing  strength,  developing  the  body  and  the 
muscles,  on  boxers  and  boxing,  wrestlers  and 


wrestling,  weight  lifters  and  weight  lifting, 
strong  men  and  how  they  became  strong,  and 
the  feats  of  strength  they  have  accomplished. 
Two  Worlds  —  500  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  wants  short  stories  of  an  unusual  na¬ 
ture. 

Moving  Picture  Stories  — 168  West 
Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  wants  first- 
person  love  stories,  treating  of  young  love. 
The  Universal  Trade  Press  Syndicate  — 
522  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  is  in  the  market 
for  brief  stories,  of  from  750  to  1,000  words, 
about  sales  people  in  retail  stores,  preferably 
department  stores,  who  have  made  a  conspic¬ 
uous  success  of  their  work.  Further  details 
about  writing  these  stories  may  be  obtained 
from  the  hews  editor,  T.  A.  Gallagher. 

The  Poetry  Folio  —  5704  Darlington  road, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  a  monthly  four-page  jour¬ 
nal  of  poetry  and  poetics,  containing  1 70  lines 
of  verse  and  2,000  words  of  prose,  the  first 
issue  of  which  will  appear  in  March,  with  a 
circulation  limited  to  150  copies,  will  be  an 
attempt  to  present  fine  work  in  its  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  most  fitting  format.  The  magazine 
is  edited  by  Stanley  Burnshaw  and  Milton 
Kovner,  and  solicits  poems,  short  reviews, 
and  prose  on  poetry  subjects. 

The  Motor  Camper  and  Tourist  —  53 
Park  place.  New  York,  has  so  much  material 
on  hand  that  it  will  be  out  of  the  market  for 
six  months. 

Sunshine  —  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  the 
Hollywood  Magazine  —  Hollywood,  Flor¬ 
ida,  have  been  combined,  under  the  title  of 
Tropical  America. 

McClure’s  Magazine  —  250  Park  avenue. 
New  York,  temporarily  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  January  issue.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  the  magazine  has  been  taken  over  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

The  Fugitive  —  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sus¬ 
pended  publication  with  the  December  num¬ 
ber. 

The  Stratford  —  234  Boylston  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  first  issue  of  which  was  that  for 
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January,  is  a  revival  of  the  former  Stratford 
Monthly.  The  magazine  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  poetry  and  to  the  best  fiction,  both 
original  and  translated.  As  in  the  past,  the 
publishers  will  award  every  four  months  until 


Prize  Offers 

Motor  Boat  — 10  East  Thirty-ninth  street, 
New  York,  offers  prizes  of  $200,  $50,  and 
$25  for  the  best  stories  of  outboard  motor 
cruises.  Other  stories  which  are  accepted  will 
be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Stories 
should  be  limited  to  3,000  words,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  photographs  illustrating 
the  boat  and  the  principal  features  of  the 
cruise.  Fiction  is  not  desired.  The  editor  says: 
“What  kind  of  a  boat  did  you  have,  and  how 
many  people  went  along?  Did  you  keep  a 
log?  Did  you  take  a  camera  and  get  lots  of 
pictures  of  your  companions,  the  boat,  and 
the  places  visited?  If  so,  tell  us  about  how 
you  did  it;  where  you  went;  how  long  it 
took;  what  your  arrangements  were  for  sleep¬ 
ing;  how  you  did  your  cooking;  how  much 
you  carried  in  the  way  of  supplies;  how  big 
the  boat  was,  what  was  her  type,  row  boat, 
canoe,  or  skiff,  and  who  built  her?” 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  OF  Cruelty  to  Animals  —  180 
Longwood  avenue,  Boston,  offers  a  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  one-act  play,  suit¬ 
able  for  production  by  grammar-school  chil¬ 
dren,  and  intended  to  illustrate  kindness  to 
animals.  Manuscripts  should  not  exceed  2,000 
words,  and  the  number  of  characters  should 
not  be  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twenty. 
Manuscripts  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  with  the  author’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope.  The  contest  will  close  March  15, 
and  the  winning  manuscript,  if  found  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  will  be  published  in 
the  “Humane  Exercises  for  the  Use  of 
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further  notice  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
poem  printed  in  the  magazine  during  those 
four  months.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to 
style,  subject,  or  length.  The  first  of  this 
series  of  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  May,  1926. 


and  Awards 

Teachers  on  Humane  Day  in  Schools  (April 
16,  1926). 

Ziffs  —  Fifth  avenue  and  St.  Charles  road, 
Maywood,  Illinois,  wants  drawings,  either 
humorous  or  artistic,  and  offers  prizes,  as 
follows:  First  prize,  a  contract  with  Ziff’s 
Magazine  for  $1,000  worth  of  work,  to  be 
delivered  at  space  rates  during  a  period  of 
one  year  after  the  contest  closes;  second 
prize,  a  $500  contract;  third  prize,  a  $250 
contract;  fourth  prize,  a  $100  contract;  and 
fifth  prize,  a  $50  contract.  With  each  con¬ 
tract  shall  go  a  written  guarantee  to  give  the 
five  winners  public  announcement  and  free 
space  publicity  in  Ziff’s  and  a  personal  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  art  editors  of  ten  of  the 
largest  humorous  publications  in  the  world. 
Five  additional  prizes,  consisting  each  of  a 
full  course  ($100)  in  a  National  School  of 
Humorous  Illustration,  will  be  given.  Draw¬ 
ings  may  be  in  pencil,  pen,  dry  brush,  wash, 
or  any  other  medium,  and  return  postage 
should  be  sent.  The  contest  will  close  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

The  Review  —  published  by  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Associa¬ 
tion,  S.  E.  Corner  Broad  and  Pine  streets, 
Philadelphia,  does  not  pay  for  contributions 
but  offers  annually  a  series  of  prizes.  The 
present  contests,  which  will  close  April  1, 
are  the  Joseph  Sundheim  Short  Story  prizes 
of  $50  and  $25;  the  Simon  Stern  Memorial 
Essay  prizes  of  $50  and  $25,  the  Milton  C. 
Stein  Memorial  One-Act  Play  prizes  of  $50 
and  $25,  and  the  Poetry  prizes  of  $35  and 
$15.  In  each  contest  the  first  prize  is  open  to 
the  public  generally;  the  second  prize  is 
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restricted  to  members  of  the  Association.  The 
Review  reserves  the  right  to  publish  without 
further  compensation  any  manuscript  sub¬ 
mitted  in  these  contests.  Envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  manuscripts  should  be  marked  “For  Prize 
Contest.”  Poems  should  not  contain  more 
than  eighty  lines. 

Brith  Sholom  News  —  807  Franklin  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  offers  prizes  of  $100, 
$75,  and  $50  for  the  best  short  stories  of 
Jewish  interest  submitted  by  March  1.  Stories 
should  contain  not  less  than  2,500  words  and 
not  more  than  3,000  words,  must  be  type¬ 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  signed  with 
an  assumed  name,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  on  which  is  the  assumed 
name,  and  containing  the  real  name,  address, 
and  age. 

The  Physical  Culture  Magazine  —  1926 
Broadway,  New  York,  offers  $5,000  in  prizes 
—  one  of  $1,000,  four  of  $500  each,  ten  of 
$100  each,  and  twenty  of  $50  each  —  for  the 
most  interesting,  helpful,  and  inspiring  true 
stories  of  men  and  women  who  have  regained 
their  health,  attained  success,  and  experiencd 
the  thrill  of  romance  through  physical-culture 
methods.  The  contest  will  close  May  1. 
Walter  Clare  Martin,  Kansas  poet  and 
editor  asks  The  Writer  to  announce  that  he 
offers  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  a  poetical  genius. 
For  the  best  script  submitted,  great  or  worth¬ 
less,  he  offers  a  prize  of  $100;  if  the  work 
appears  to  be  truly  great  and  immortal,  $900 
additional  will  be  given.  Each  competitor 
may  submit  three  scripts,  none  of  them  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,000  words;  only  an  excerpt  should 
be  sent  of  longer  works.  Nothing  will  be 
bought  or  sold,  and  authors  will  retain  all 
rights,  Mr.  Martin  reserving  only  the  right  to 
quote  from  scripts  in  writing  articles  about 
the  progress  of  the  search.  The  contest,  or 
search,  will  close  December  31,  but  if  an 
obviously  immortal  masterpiece  is  found  be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  thousand  dollars  may  be 
awarded  earlier,  especially  if  the  discovered 
genius  needs  the  money.  Prose  poems  of  the 
style  of  Mr.  Martin’s  “A  Baby  is  Born”  or 


his  “Making  of  the  Flag”  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  him.  Manuscripts  should  be 
sent  to  the  Walter  Clare  Martin  Award,  Box 
8,  Vanderveer  Park  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Charleston  Evening  Post  —  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  offers  a  prize  of  five  dollars  each 
week  for  the  best  line  of  approximately 
twenty  words  which  reflects  in  a  pointed  way 
the  growth,  advantages,  industrial  supremacy, 
or  any  other  outstanding  fact  about  Charles¬ 
ton.  Lines  with  a  punch  are  wanted  and  any 
one  can  compete. 

Ourselves  — 1108  Capitol  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  a  bi-monthly  magazine  edited  by 
Arthur  William  Scott,  offers  prizes  of  $25, 
$10,  and  $5  for  the  three  best  poems  sub¬ 
mitted  by  amateur  poets  before  April  20.  In 
addition,  ten  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  will  be  given  for  the  ten  next  best  poems 
received.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
theme.  Manuscripts  will  not  be  returned  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  return  postage. 

Hart,  Schafener,  &  Marx  have  awarded 
the  prizes  in  the  1925  contest  as  follows: 
Class  A:  First  prize  of  $1,000  to  William  J. 
Schultz  for  his  study  entitled  “The  Taxation 
of  Inheritance” ;  second  prize  of  $500  to  Earl 
B.  Schwulst,  for  his  study  entitled  “Extend¬ 
ing  Bank  Credit  in  Texas”;  honorable  men¬ 
tion  to  Arthur  F.  Lucas,  for  his  study  en¬ 
titled  “The  Legal  Minimum  Wage  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.”  Class  B:  First  prize  of  $300  to 
Richard  P.  Cromwell,  for  his  study  entitled 
“The  Theory  of  International  Gold  Move¬ 
ments”;  second  prize  of  $200  to  Alexandre 
Chalufour,  for  his  study  entitled  “Investment 
Banking  in  France”;  honorable  mention  to 
William  Earle  Stilwell,  Jr.,  for  his  study  en¬ 
titled  “The  Industrial  Background  of  Modern 
China.” 

The  Witter  Bynner  Undergraduate  Poetry 
prize  of  $150,  offered  for  1925  through  the 
Scholastic,  has  been  awarded  to  Countee  Cul¬ 
len,  of  New  York  University.  The  prize  for 
1926  is  offered  under  the  auspices  of  Palms, 
of  which  Mr.  B5mner  is  an  associate  editor. 
In  addition  to  the  prize.  His  Excellency  Jose 
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G.  Zuno,  offers  the  winner  a  round-trip  ticket 
between  the  American  border  and  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Mexico,  where  Palms  is  published,  and 
a  term  of  free  tuition  in  the  University  of 
Guadalajara.  Only  undergraduates  in  an 
American  college  or  university  may  compete, 
and  not  more  than  two  hundred  lines  will  be 
considered,  whether  a  single  poem  or  a  group 
of  poems  is  offered.  Manuscripts  should  be 
typewritten  in  triplicate,  each  sheet  bearing 
the  writer’s  name  and  address  and  the  name 
of  the  college  he  is  attending.  All  manuscripts 
must  be  mailed  by  March  31  to  Witter  Byn- 
ner.  Box  1061,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The 
envelope  should  be  marked  “P.  C.”  No  manu¬ 
scripts  will  be  returned. 

PRIZE  OFFERS  STILL  OPEN 

Prizes  in  Letters  offered  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism:  For  the  American 
novel  published  during  the  year  which  shall  best 
present  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  American  life 
and  the  highest  standard  of  American  manners  and 
manhood,  $1,000;  for  the  original  American  play, 
performed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  represent 
the  educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  morals,  good  taste, 
and  good  manners,  $1,000;  for  the  best  book  of  the 
year  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  $2,000; 
for  the  best  American  biography  teaching  patriotic 
and  unselfish  services  to  the  people,  illustrated  by 
an  eminent  example,  $1,000;  for  the  best  volume  of 
verse  published  during  the  year  by  an  American 
author,  $1,000.  Also,  Prizes  in  Journalism,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,000  and  a  $500  medal,  and  three  traveling 
scholarships  having  a  value  of  $l,S0O  each.  All  of¬ 
fered  annually  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  Nominations  of  candidates  must  be  made 
in  writing  on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  on  forms  that  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Pasadena  Prize  Play  contest  for  1925-1926,  with 
prizes  of  $300  for  the  best  full  evening  play,  and 
$100  for  the  best  one-act  play  submitted  by  March  1. 
Particulars  in  October  Writer. 

Hart,  Schaffner,  &  Marx  prizes  of  $1,000,  $500, 
$300  and  $200  for  the  four  best  studies  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field  submitted  by  June  1,  1926.  Particulars 
in  November  Writer. 

Prize  of  $2,500  offered  by  Edward  J.  Clode  for 
the  best  novel  submitted  by  March  1.  Particulars 
in  January  Writer. 


Monthly  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  offered  by 
the  Triple-X  Magazine  for  exciting  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  accompanied  by  contributor’s  photograph 
for  the  Reader’s  Rodeo  department. 

Eleven  prizes  amounting  to  $50,000  offered  by 
the  True  Story  Magazine  for  true  stories  told  in 
the  first  person,  contest  closing  May  31.  Particulars 
in  January  Writer. 

Prize  of  $1,500  offered  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  for  a  fire  insurance  scenario. 
Particulars  in  January  Writer. 

Prizes  of  $26,  $15,  and  $10  offered  by  the  Rosi- 
crucian  Fellowship  for  the  best  articles  submitted 
for  Rays  from  the  Rose  Cross  by  April  1.  Particulars 
in  January  Writer. 

Prizes  aggregating  $9,500  offered  by  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Association  of  the  Sesqui- Centennial  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  for  musical  compositions  con¬ 
tests  ending  March  1  and  April  1.  Particulars  in 
November  Writer. 

Monthly  prizes  totalling  $50  offered  by  Triple-X 
Magazine  for  experiences  of  readers.  Particulars  in 
May  Writer. 

Bookman  prize  amounting  to  $125  for  the  best 
humorous  poetry  appearing  in  the  Fun  Shop  for  the 
period  from  December  26  to  May  1,  1926.  Partic¬ 
ulars  in  August  Writer. 

Prize  of  $50  offered  by  the  Harvard  School  of 
Education  at  Harvard  University  for  an  official 
song.  Particulars  in  February,  1924,  Writer. 

Prize  of  $25  offered  by  the  Harp  (Lamed,  Kan¬ 
sas),  for  the  best  sonnet,  or  poem  of  no  greater 
length  than  a  sonnet,  printed  in  the  Harp  before 
August,  1926. 

The  Canadian  Bookman  (125  Simcoe  Street,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada)  offers  each  month  three  prizes  in  a 
book  review  competition. 

Annual  poetry  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Na¬ 
tion,  poems  to  be  submitted  between  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  New  Year’s  Day  of  each  year.  Particulars 
in  February,  1923,  Writer. 

Prizes  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina; 
Blindman  Prize  of  $250;  Southern  Prize  of  $100; 
Society’s  Prize  of  $25 ;  Henry  E.  Harmon  Prize  of 
$25 ;  Sky  Lark  Prize  of  $10  —  all  offered  annually. 
Particulars  in  January,  1923,  Writer. 

Monthly  prizes  offered  by  the  Photo-Era  Mag¬ 
azine  (Wolfeboro,  N.  H.)  for  photographs,  in  an 
advanced  competition  and  a  beginner’s  competition. 

Walker  prizes  for  the  best  memoirs  on  Natural 
History,  offered  annually  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  closing  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year.  Particulars  in  June  Writer. 

Prize  of  $17,50Q  offered  jointly  by  the  Pictorial 
Review,  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.,  and  the  First  National 
Pictures  for  a  first  novel  by  an  American  author, 
contest  to  close  October  1.  Particulars  in  January 
Writer. 
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New  Guide  to  Reference  Books.  By  Isadore  Gil¬ 
bert  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  278  pp.  Cloth.  Chicago:  The  American 
Library  Association.  1923. 

This  “New  Guide  to  Reference  Books,”  based  on 
the  third  edition  of  a  similar  Guide  published  in 
1917,  is  itself  a  reference  book  of  the  greatest  value 
and  usefulness  both  to  writers  and  to  readers.  Not 
only  does  it  give  information  about  the  principal 
reference  books  available  in  libraries,  but  it  tells 
how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Following 
an  opening  section  devoted  to  books  and  articles  on 
reference  books  and  reference  work,  is  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  Periodicals,  listing  general  indexes  of  pe¬ 
riodicals,  American  and  English,  like  Poole’s  Index 
and  its  Supplements,  the  Annual  Literary  Index,  the 
Library  Index,  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature,  the  International  Index  to  Periodicals, 
and  other  indexes  with  which  every  writer  ought  to 
be  familiar.  Another  section  gives  information  about 
encyclopedias,  and  another  about  dictionaries,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  foreign,  including  dictionaries  devoted  to 
synonyms,  slang,  dialects,  and  other  subjects.  Under 
the  heading  Special  Subjects  are  lists  of  reference 
works  on  Philosophy,  Religion,  Social  Sciences, 
Science,  Useful  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Literature,  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Geography,  and  History.  Then  comes  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Government  Documents,  another 
devoted  to  Bibliography,  a  suggestive  list  of  one 
hundred  reference  books  and  an  Index  including 
more  than  2,100  titles. 

w.  H.  H. 

The  True  Stevenson.  A  Study  in  Clarification. 
By  George  S.  Heilman.  253  pp.  Cloth.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1925.  $3.50. 

Stevenson  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  not 
be  painted  for  posterity  as  a  “damned  angel.” 
Certainly  in  this  book  Mr.  Heilman,  a  collector  of 
Stevenson  material,  does  not  err  in  that  direction. 
He  speaks  of  Stevenson,  who  for  generations  has 
been  held  up  for  the  emulation  of  youth,  as  “an 
over-sexed  man,”  whose  dissipation  in  his  youth 
“was  really  a  by-word  in  the  decorous  society  of 
Edinburgh”;  he  writes  with  considerable  candor  of 
Stevenson’s  pre-nuptial  and  marital  affairs,  “his  re¬ 
calcitrancy  in  religion,  his  flouting  of  accepted  social 
standards,  and  his  excesses  in  the  realm  of  sex,” 
telling  how,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  idolized 
Mrs.  Sitwell,  eight  years  his  senior,  then  living  apart 
from  her  clergyman  husband,  and  how  she  took  him 
in  hand  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life, 
‘sensitive,  curious,  full  of  desire  for  the  taste  of  all 
things  sensuous,  sensual,  spiritual’;  he  describes 
Stevenson’s  depression  when  he  learned  that  the 
lady  cared  less  for  him  than  for  Sidney  Colvin, 


whom  she  afterward  married;  he  tells  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  affair  of  the  heart  with  Mrs.  Osbourne,  also 
living  apart  from  her  husband,  with  her  children, 
whom  he  met  at  Grez  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
canoeing  trip  of  which  he  tells  the  story  in  “An 
Inland  Voyage,”  and  whom  he  followed  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1880,  and  married,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  father,  who  stopped  contributing  to  his  sup¬ 
port  —  all  disclosures  that  are  interesting  to  those 
who  are  entertained  by  gossip  and  scandal  and 
that  to  some  extent  throw  light  on  Stevenson’s 
character  (to  the  credit  of  his  chivalry,  if,  as 
Mr.  Heilman  implies,  his  marriage  was  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  duty  more  than  by  inclination),  but 
if  they  had  not  been  made,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr. 
Heilman’s,  “what  the  loss  would  have  been  to  Utera- 
ture,  each  critic  must  determine  for  himself.” 
Throughout'  his  book  Mr.  Heilman  regards  Steven¬ 
son  as  a  victim  of  “misleading  biography”  —  called 
“mealy-mouthed  biography”  in  the  title  of  an  article 
he  quotes.  Balfour’s  Life  of  Stevenson  he  char¬ 
acterizes  as  “an  interim  biography”;  Sidney  Colvin 
in  editing  Stevenson’s  letters,  “with  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  somewhat  in  control  of  the  situation,”  he  says 
“committed  acts  of  omission  so  opposed  to  a  vital 
delineation  of  Stevenson’s  life  and  character  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel”;  Mr.  Colvin,  he 
says,  “with  vast  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
Stevenson’s  career,  has  not  only  allowed  a  myth  to 
develop  but  has  also  allowed  the  finest  qualities  of 
Stevenson  to  remain  unillustrated  by  their  most 
significant  examples”;  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Heilman 
shows,  suppressed  her  husband’s  early  poems,  so 
that  even  his  step-son  and  collaborator,  Lloyd  Os¬ 
bourne,  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  she  goaded 
Stevenson  into  throwing  into  the  fire  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  novel,  which  might  have  been  a  master¬ 
piece  but  the  subject  of  which  —  the  life  of  a 
street-walker  —  might  have  caused  comment,  treated 
by  the  author  of  “A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.” 
This  was  the  episode  used  by  Henry  James  as  the 
basis  of  his  story,  “The  Author  of  Beltraffio.” 

Mr.  Heilman  admits  that  Mrs.  Stevenson  pro¬ 
longed  her  husband’s  life  and  added  to  his  happi¬ 
ness. 

He  speaks  well  of  John  A.  Steuart’s  Biography 
of  Stevenson,  which,  he  says  is  written  with  can¬ 
dor,  of  Clayton  Hamilton’s  “On  the  Trail  of  Steven¬ 
son,”  the  first  edition  of  which  was  suppressed  be¬ 
cause  of  its  complete  frankness,  and  other  recent 
books  about  Stevenson,  but  he  declares  that  not  one 
of  these  books  “gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
either  as  a  document  solving  the  mystery  of  ante¬ 
cedent  suppression  or  as  fully  illuminative  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  philosophy,  his  emotions,  his  ideals,”  and  he 
makes  it  plain  that  his  book  —  which  is  not  a 
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biography,  although  one  of  his  chapters  has  the 
heading,  “Stevenson’s  Life  in  Miniature”  —  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  man. 
Speaking  of  Stevenson’s  health,  Mr.  Heilman  de¬ 
clares  that,  contrary  to  the  general  idea,  Stevenson 
never  underwent  much  pain  and  his  illness  rather 
helped  his  career.  Mr.  Heilman  discusses  injustices 
that  have  been  done  in  the  development  of  what  he 
calls  “the  Stevenson  myth,”  particularly  to  Samuel 
Osbourne,  from  whom  Fanny  Osbourne  was  di¬ 
vorced,  and  to  Stevenson  himself.  He  devotes  a 
chapter  to  “the  Henley  mystery,”  giving  additional 
information  about  the  cause  of  the  break  between 
Stevenson  and  Henley,  and  another  chapter  to 
Stevenson’s  life  at  Vailima,  where  he  lived  on  a 
scale  out  of  proportion  to  his  income,  although 
that  income  was  at  times  more  than  twenty  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  year.  Incidentally  Mr.  Heilman  ad¬ 
duces  evidence  to  show  the  autobiographical  moti¬ 
vation  of  Stevenson’s  story,  “The  Bottle  Imp.”  The 
book  contains  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  poems 
of  Stevenson,  Henley,  and  others,  and  is  illustrated 
with  fac-similes  of  manuscripts,  letters,  and  drawings. 

w.  H.  H. 

A  Manual  or  Style.  By  the  Staff  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Completely  revised  edition.  391 
pp.  Cloth.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  192S.  $3.15. 

This  is  the  latest  and  best  compilation  of  the 
rules  of  typographical  style,  followed,  with  minor 
variations,  in  the  best  printing-offices  of  the  United 
States.  It  originated  nearly  thirty  years  ago  in  a 
single  sheet  of  fundamentals  jotted  down  by  a  proof¬ 
reader  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  for  his 
own  guidance.  It  has  grown  year  by  year  since 
then  in  the  practical  experience  of  the  printing-shop, 
with  additions  and  changes  as  they  have  appeared 
to  be  necessary  or  advisable.  The  first  edition  of 
the  rules  in  book  form  was  published  in  1906,  and 
successive  editions,  each  revised  and  enlarged,  have 
been  required,  until  now  we  have  this  eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  in  many  respects  a  new  book,  a  useful  guide 
for  writers,  editors,  stenographers,  copy-readers, 
and  advertising-men  —  all,  in  fact,  interested  in 
any  way  in  writing  —  as  well  as  for  printers,  proof¬ 
readers,  and  publishers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  codification  of  typographical  principles  is 
the  most  important  and  comprehensive  manual  of 
typographical  .style  now  published.  An  introductory 
chapter  giving  detailed  typographical  directions  for 
the  making  of  a  book  is  followed  by  rules  for 
composition,  covering  the  use  of  capitals,  spelling, 
abbreviations,  punctuation,  division  of  words,  and 
so  on;  hints  to  authors,  editors,  and  writers,  about 
the  preparation  of  manuscripts,  copyrights,  illustra¬ 
tions,  estimating  the  space  that  manuscripts  will  fill 
in  print,  proofreading,  and  indexing;  a  glossary  of 


technical  terms;  and  a  list  of  .symbols  used  in 
printing.  The  last  half  of  the  book  gives  specimens 
of  type,  and  there  is  a  full  index.  w.  h.  h. 

Rules  for  Compositors  and  Readers  at  the 
University  Press,  Oxford.  By  Horace  Hart. 
Twenty-seventh  edition.  135  pp.  Stiff  paper.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1925.  2s. 

The  rules  and  examples  given  in  this  little  book 
were  intended  especially  for  compositors  and  readers 
at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  but  they  are  of 
great  value  to  authors,  editors,  typists,  copy-readers, 
and  writers  generally.  Showing  the  style  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  printing  office  of  the  highest  grade,  the  rules 
vary  in  some  respect  from  those  of  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  printing  offices,  but  in  the  main  they  are  the 
rules  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Newspaper  and  the  Historian.  By  Lucy 
Maynard  Salmon.  566  pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1923.  $7.50. 

The  object  of  this  scholarly  work  is  to  show  as 
far  as  possible  the  advantages  and  the  limitations 
of  the  periodical  press,  especially  the  newspaper, 
considered  as  historical  material,  and  to  determine 
the  extent  of  its  usefulness  to  the  historian  in  his 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  past.  The  subject  is  treated 
exhaustively  and  scientifically  by  Miss  Salmon  in 
chapters,  among  others,  headed  The  Development 
of  the  Newspaper,  The  Newspaper  as  a  Personality, 
Guarantees  of  Probability,  News-Collecting  and 
News-Distributing  Organizations,  The  Reporter, 
The  Correspondent,  The  Interviewer,  The  Editor 
and  The  Editorial,  Criticism  and  the  Critic,  The 
Advertisement,  Authenticity  of  Newspapers,  and 
The  Authoritativeness  of  the  Press.  This  volume 
considers  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  they  affect  the  historian,  and  as  they  are 
made  known  by  the  newspaper  itself,  unaffected  by 
official  control.  A  companion  volume  “The  News¬ 
paper  and  Authority,”  discusses  the  advantages  and 
the  limitations  of  the  press  considered  with  reference 
to  external  control  —  censorship,  libel  laws,  and  so 
on. 

The  Story  of  the  World’s  Literature.  By  John 
Macy.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  613  pp.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright.  1925.  $5. 

Any  attempt  to  tell  completely  the  story  of  the 
world’s  literature  in  a  single  volume  would,  of 
course,  be  ridiculous,  but  Mr.  Macy  has  summarized 
the  salient  features  of  his  vast  subject  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  he  spent 
more  than  four  years  in  the  composition  of  his 
book,  after  years  of  preparation  in  reading  and 
study  as  a  writer  and  a  critic.  Recognizing  that  a 
mere  list  of  books,  each  one  significant  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  readers,  would  make  a  catalog 
of  much  greater  bulk  than  this  portly  volume,  he 
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aims  to  give  an  account  of  the  books  of  the  world 
that  are  of  greatest  importance  to  living  people. 
In  doing  this,  he  has  admittedly  ignored  entire  na¬ 
tional  literatures  of  unquestionable  richness,  justi¬ 
fiably  from  his  point  of  view  because  they  have  not 
become  a  part  of  the  world’s  corporate  literature, 
but  have  remained  shut  off  within  national  and 
linguistic  boundaries.  His  object  has  been  to  fol¬ 
low  the  main  current  of  the  world’s  hterature,  and 
if  whole  nations,  whole  periods,  important  individ¬ 
uals  have  been  omitted,  his  survey  aims  at  a  kind  of 
organic  unity  and  continuity.  A  very  few  thousand 
volumes,  he  points  out,  contain  the  essential  wisdom 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Macy  has  written  his  book  in  four  parts: 
Part  I  —  The  Ancient  World;  Part  II  —  The  Middle 
Ages;  Part  IH  —  Modern  Literature  Before  the 
Nineteenth  Century ;  and  Part  IV  —  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  Today.  In  the  first  Part,  beginning 
with  a  chapter  on  The  Making  of  Books,  he  goes  on 
to  discuss  The  Beginnings  of  Literature,  The  Mys¬ 
terious  East,  and  the  writings  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and 


Roman  authors.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  Germanic, 
Celtic,  and  Romance  Origins;  Mediaeval  French 
Literature;  Early  German  and  Scandinavian  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Dante.  Part  III  begins  with  the  Italian 
renaissance,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  literature  before 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Part  IV,  beginning  with  a 
chapter  on  The  Romantic  Revival  in  Ancient  Litera¬ 
ture:  Poetry,  brings  the  survey  of  European  litera¬ 
ture  up  to  date,  with  additional  chapters  on  Rus¬ 
sian,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  Scandinavian,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  Twenty-seven  pages  of  bibliography 
and  references  in  small  type  and  a  full  index  com¬ 
plete  the  book. 

Mr.  Macy’s  comments  are  generally  just  and  in¬ 
structive,  but  when  he  says  of  the  French  fabliaux: 
“The  old  fabliaux  are  simple  animal  tales  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  portrait  of  society  but  with  some  humor¬ 
ous  lights  on  human  character  like  the  tales  of  our 
own  Uncle  Remus,”  he  does  not  do  them  justice. 

w.  H.  H. 


Literary  Articles  in  Periodicals 


Conrad’s  Diary.  Edited  by  Richard  Carle.  Yale 
Review  for  January. 

The  Fortunate  Poets.  Agnes  Repplier.  Yale  Re¬ 
view  for  January. 

Some  Novelists  in  Mid-Stream.  Helen  MacAfee. 
Yale  Review  for  January. 

The  Allotropes  oe  Novels.  Zona  Gale.  Yale 
Review  for  January. 

A  Jane  Austen  Letter.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe. 
Yale  Review  for  January. 

Old  Words  Made  Over.  Lillian  Fryer  Rainey, 
Century  for  January. 

Stevenson  and  Henry  James.  George  S.  Hell- 
man.  Century  for  January. 

Contemporary  American  Fiction,  as  an  English 
Critic  Sees  It.  J.  B.  Priestley.  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  January. 

Dr.  Ben  Franklin.  Philip  Guedalla.  Forum  for 
January. 

What  We  Read  and  Why  We  Read  It.  Jesse  Lee 
Bennett.  Bookman  for  January. 

Contemporary  Southern  Poetry.  DuBose  Hey¬ 
ward.  Bookman  for  January. 


Literary  Centenaries  of  1926.  Paul  Kaufman. 
Bookman  for  January. 

Photographing  Parades.  George  Francis  Hogan. 
Photo-Era  for  January. 

Selecting  the  Photographic  Library.  Warwick 
Barse  Miller.  Photo-Era  for  January. 

John  Gould  Fletcher.  Harriet  Monroe.  Poetry 
for  January. 

Scott’s  Dhemma.  Walter  Graham.  Modern 
Language  Notes  for  January. 

Eyestrain:  Its  Causes  and  How  to  Avoid  It. 
Cassius  D.  Westcott.  Hygeia  for  January. 

Our  Americanadian  Problem  of  the  Spoken 
Word.  Marguerite  E.  DeWitt.  American  Speech  for 
December. 

Recent  Americanisms  in  Standard  English. 
Helen  McM.  Buckhurst.  American  Speech  for  De¬ 
cember. 

Early  American  Pronunciation  and  Syntax. 
Henry  Alexandre.  American  Speech  for  December. 

What  Should  a  Newspaper  Man  Know?  Nelson 
Antrim  Crawford.  Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2. 

The  Last  of  His  Clan  (Frank  A.  Munsey). 
Independent  for  January  9. 
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News  and  Notes 


H.  H.  Howland,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
announces  the  following  changes  in  policy;  “We 
want  to  make  a  magazine  that  shall  interest  and 
entertain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  intelligent 
readers  who  still  have  a  sense  of  humor.  But  we  are 
aware  that  it  is  easy  to  be  prosy,  and  that  the 
light  touch  turns,  miraculously,  into  the  heavy  hand. 
We  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  Century  tradi¬ 
tions,  for  its  high  ideals,  its  literary  achievements, 
its  gift  of  good  writing.  But,  treasuring  these,  we 
hope  also  to  remember  that  a  new  world  has  swung 
into  the  blue.  Without  prejudice,  we  expect  to  keep 
in  touch  with  life.” 

The  plan  sponsored  by  the  Authors’  League  of 
America  to  build  in  New  York  a  twenty-story  co¬ 
operative  studio  apartment  house  has  collapsed,  and 
the  site  of  the  proposed  building  has  been  sold.  The 
failure  of  the  scheme,  due  to  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  building  loan,  will  cause  an  average  loss  of 
several  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  sixty  writers,  il¬ 
lustrators,  artists,  and  other  members  of  the  League 
who  invested  in  the  project.  The  Primo  Holding 
Corporation  was  formed  because  the  charter  of  the 
Authors’  League  did  not  permit  participation  in  such 
an  undertaking. 

More  than  one  hundred  leading  New  York  play¬ 
wrights  have  formed  a  “dramatists’  shop”  to  fore¬ 
stall  what  they  construe  as  an  attempt  of  motion- 
picture  producers  to  corner  the  New  York  play 
market.  The  “shop”  is  a  committee  through  which 
it  is  planned  to  force  the  producers  to  deal  directly 
with  the  dramatists  in  acquiring  the  moving-picture 
rights  of  stage  folks.  Resolutions  by  which  the 
playwrights  decided  not  to  deal  with  producers  who 
will  not  agree  to  let  them  reserve  all  but  legitimate 
stage  rights  to  their  own  work  were  adopted. 

The  American  Theatre  Association  has  been 
formed  in  New  York,  with  offices  at  SOI  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  “to  foster  the  promotion  and  production  of 
clean  plays  and  wholesome  forms  of  entertainment.” 
On  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  will  serve  with¬ 
out  salary,  are  Raymond  Keith,  Chairman;  Anne 
Shingleur,  V.  Clement  Jenkins,  Grace  Cole-Redding, 
Frank  Lea  Short,  Maude  White,  and  Edna  E. 
Colloday. 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  elected  these  officers:  President  M.  G.  Os¬ 
born,  Louisiana  University;  vice-president,  M.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gamer,  Wesleyan  College;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  J.  O.  Simmons,  Syracuse  University. 

“E.  V.  Lucas,  Appreciations,”  by  John  Farrar  and 
others,  is  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany. 


“W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Novelist,  Essayist,  Dram¬ 
atist,”  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne  and  others,  is 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

“Considerations  on  Edmund  Gosse,”  by  Patrick 
Braybrooke,  is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  Dial’s  award  of  $2,000  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  American  Letters  during  1925  has  been  given 
to  Edward  Estlin  Cummings  (“E.  E.”). 

The  John  Billings  Fiske  Poetry  prize  for  1925  has 
been  awarded  to  George  Hill  Dillon,  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  his  group  of 
poems,  “White  Spring,”  published  in  the  University 
Record.  Mr.  Dillon  also  won  Poetry’s  hundred- 
dollar  prize  for  the  most  promising  work  submitted 
during  the  year  by  a  young  Chicago  poet,  besides 
receiving  first  honorable  mention  in  the  Witter  Byn- 
ner  poetry  contest. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Griffith  Burnett,  of  Indianapolis,  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  contest  of  the  Greater  Movie 
Season,  by  her  essay,  “What  the  Motion  Picture 
Means  to  Me,”  and  she  and  her  husband  have  been 
awarded  a  free  trip  around  the  world. 

The  Hawthorne  Memorial  Association  has  erected 
a  statue  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  designed  by  Bela 
K.  Pratt,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  near  the  house  where 
“The  Scarlet  Letter”  was  written. 

A  room  has  been  set  apart  at  the  Sterling  Me¬ 
morial  Library  at  Yale  University  for  the  memora¬ 
bilia  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  recently  given  to 
the  University  by  the  novelist’s  grandson. 

The  American  Parade  is  a  quarterly  magazine 
published  in  book  form.  W.  Adolphe  Roberts  is  the 
editor  and  the  magazine  is  published  by  the  Parade 
Publishing  Company  (New  York). 

The  McGraw-Hill  Company,  which  publishes  in¬ 
dustrial  and  engineering  journals,  has  bought  the 
Keystone  Consolidated  Publishing  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Universalist  Leader  has  changed  its  name  to 
the  Christian  Leader,  the  name  it  formerly  bore. 

Don  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
World,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  has  resigned  to  become  associate 
editor  of  the  Outlook. 

Rev.  Austen  Kennedy  DeBlois,  D.  D.  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  Watchman-Examiner. 

Frank  A.  Munsey  died  in  New  York  December  22, 
aged  seventy-one. 

John  Tyler  Wheelwright  died  in  Boston  December 
23,  aged  sixty-nine. 
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^Announcing  a  ‘Departure  in 

EDITORIAL  CRITICISM  of 
MANUSCRIPTS 

by  JOHN  GALLISHAW 

“TTP  to  now  I  have  consistently  refused  to  criticise  short-story 
^  manuscripts  by  mail  for  people  who  had  not  had  instruction 
from  me.  I  adopted  this  attitude  because  I  found  that  many  of  the 
critical  terms  which  I  used  were  new  to  the  writer,  that  he  was 
confused  by  such  words  as  ‘dramatize,^  ‘narrative  question,’ 
‘summary,’  and  so  on.  Yet  there  were  many  writers  who  could 
profit  from  criticism  who  did  not  need  a  complete  course.  Since  the 
publication  of  my  Cases  in  Craftsmanship  in  The  Writer,  many 
more  requests  have  come  in.  I  have  solved  the  vexed  question  at 
last  by  preparing  a  brochure  containing  the  high  lights  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  my  Studio  Courses.  All  criticism  of  manuscripts  must 
be  based  upon  the  use  of  this  brochure.  After  reading  it,  the  writer 
can  profit  fully  from  my  criticism.  He  and  I  will  then  be  talking 
the  same  language.” 

JOHN  GALLISHAW. 

In  order  to  acquaint  writers  with  this  new  method,  a  copy  of  this 
12,000  word  brochure,  together  with  information  about  preparation 
and  analysis  of  a  manuscript  for  Mr.  Gallishaw’s  criticism,  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00,  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution. 

Write  to 

THE  RECORDER 

THE  JOHN  GALLISHAW  SCHOOL 
College  House,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  SECOND  PERIOD  OF 
EXPANSION 

In  the  March  issue,  the  following  Departments  will  be  added  to 
those  now  represented  in  THE  WRITER. 

POETRY 

The  Technique  of  <TModern  Toetry 
By  Robert  Hillyer. 

I.  DICTION 

Examples  good  and  bad  from  present-day  magazine  verse,  with 
Mr.  Hillyer’s  interpretive  criticism.  His  first  article  considers  the  use 
of  words. 

THE  NOVEL 

The  “Barbed”  Ending  —  by  the  Editor. 

THE  ESSAY 

Unborn  Words  —  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  CLUBS 

Histories  and  descriptions  of  various  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
with  suggestions  of  programs  for  meetings. 

Other  Interesting  New  Features:  a  development  of  the  Book  Re¬ 
view  Department,  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  letters  from  Literary 
Agents,  a  new  prize  offer  for  letters  of  experience  in  the  Forum,  a 
library  of  selected  books  for  writers. 


MAKE  SURE  OF  YOUR  COPY 
SUBSCRIBE  ON  THE  BLANK  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 


Prize  of 


$100.00  FOR  A  THUMBNAIL  CLASSIC 


The  Writer  offers  a  first  prize  of  $100.00  and  20  additional 
prizes  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Writer  for  the  best  rendering 
in  four  lines  of  verse  or  28  words  of  prose  of  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Contestants  should  measure  the 
quality  of  their  work  against  the  standards  suggested  by  Charles 
William  Eliot’s  criticism  of  Emerson’s  28-word  description  of  the 
fight  at  the  Concord  Bridge:  “here  are  the  whole  scene  and  all  the 
essential  circumstances  —  the  place  and  the  season,  the  [stout] 
actors,  their  [rustic]  social  state,  the  [heroic]  deed,  and  its  infinite 
reverberations.” 

Contestants  may  submit  as  many  manuscripts  as  they  desire. 
Each  should  be  signed  with  a  pen  name  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  author’s  real  name  and  address. 
The  contest  will  close  on  March  15th.  Announcement  of  the  names 
of  the  judges  will  be  made  in  the  February  Writer. 


Send  manuscripts  to 

Managing  Editor,  THE  WRITER,  1430  Massachusetts  Ave., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


AN  INSURANCE  POLICY 


THE  WRITER 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ' 

In  order  to  insure  myself  against  missing  future  numbers  of  THE 
WRITER,  I  am  enclosing  a  premium  of  $3.00  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  begin  with  the . . . issue.  I  understand  that  the 

policy  you  send  in  return  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  full  24  page  Calendar 
of  Words  for  Professional  Writers. 


STARTING  POINTS 

For  Stories,  Poems,  Special  Articles, 
Essays,  Scenarios  and  the  like  can  be 
found  in  these  recent  lectures  which  have 
never  been  printed.  I  hold  exclusive 
rights,  and  each  purchaser  is  free  to  use 
them  for  any  purpose.  Copies  mailed 
promptly  in  manuscript  form  upon  re¬ 


ceipt  of  remittance. 

Words  Price 

Dust  to  Stardust  (Evolution) . 2000  $2.00 

Oration  on  Character . 1200  1.00 

Short  Talk  on  Friendship .  500  .75 

Humorous  Squib  on  “Speed” .  500  .50 

What  Causes  Hard  Times . 1500  1.50 

Brotherhood  of  Man  (historical) . 2000  2.00 

Induence  of  Tennyson . 30<00  3.00 

Culture  in  America  . 1800  2.00 

Humorous  speech  on  Divorce .  800  .75 

History  of  After-Dinner  Story . 1600  1.50 

The  New  Man  (Mental,  Moral,  Relisr.)  1500  1.00 

Influence  of  Education . 1800  1.00 

Evolution  of  Ballroom  Dancing . 1000  1.00 

The  Passing  of  “Futures” . 1000  1.00 

Comparison,  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Thrift.. 2200  2.00 

Music  &  Women’s  Clubs . 1000  1.00 


Women’s  Literary  Clubs  (Aims  of)....  1000  1.00 

Lectures,  Essays,  Squibs,  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Material  unearthed  for  any  liter¬ 
ary  undertaking. 

CROSS  LITERARY  STUDIO 

4553  Davison  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(20  years  of  dependable  service  to  Literary 
Workers) 


T^he  Service  'bureau  for  Writers 

Franklin^  Ohio 

(*James  Knapp  Reeve — Agnes  M,  Reeve, 
Competent  editorial  assistance  in  the  criticism,  revision, 
and  marketing  of  manuscripts.  Horae  study  for  Student 
Writers.  Book  MSS.  a  specialty,  correctly  typed  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication.  Manuscripts  marketed. 

Also  Text  Books  for  Writers 


looi  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts  (Reeve) . $2.50 

Art  of  Inventing  Characters  (Polti) .  2.50 

The  Writer’s  Book .  2.50 

Technique  of  Fiction  Writing  (Dowst) .  1.75 

36  Dramatic  Situations  (Polti) .  1.50 

Figurative  Language  (Reibold) .  1.50 

Plotting  the  Short  Story  (Chunn) .  i.oo 

Rhymes  &  Meters  (Winslow) . 75 

How  to  Write  a  Short  Story  (Quirk) . 65 

The  Way  Into  Print . 50 

Catalogue  30  others 

(*rounder  of  The  Editor.) 


WRITERS’  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Box  496  Franklin,  Ohio 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS! 

A  copy  of  the  Index  of  Volume  37  of  The  Writer 
will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  who  requests  it  and 
to  all  libraries  without  request. 


Don’t  Twiddle  Your  Thumbs 

Rather,  sit  down  at  your  typewriter  and  turn  out  salable 
manuscripts.  But  how? 

My  Service  will  show  you,  increasing  your  sales  and  les¬ 
sening  your  labor.  Send  for  my  circular. 

GEORGE  B.  POTTER 

223  North  Beacon  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Carefully  typed  and  revised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Two  markets  suggested  FREE. 

Write  now  for  information  and  prices. 


PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

HOUTZDALE,  PA, 


WELL-KNOWN  AUTHOR 

offers  collaboration,  criticism,  sales  serv¬ 
ice  to  those  wishing  to  dispose  of  their 
manuscripts  at  highest  prices.  Terms  on 
request. 

LAURENCE  D’ORSAY 

1655  Jones  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE  GALGARY  EYE-OPENER 

Magazine  of  hilarious  humor,  jingling  jests  and  classy  cartoons, 
is  in  the  market  for  funny  stories,  jokes  and  epigrams.  A 
minimum  of  $5  is  paid  for  jokes  and  funny  stories  and  a 
minimum  of  $2  for  epigrams.  Poetry  is  accepted  at  a  minimum 
set  at  our  discretion. 


THE  BOB  EDWARDS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  218  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Correctly  typed.  40c  per  thousand  words  with  copy. 
SARAH  P.  HALL,  1001  Kavanaugh  St.,  Mansfield,  La. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.,  SCENARIOS,  ETC.,  TYPED 

at  75c.  M  words;  Expert  work;  Authors’  MSS.  Service,  Box  123, 
Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

AUTHORS! 

Let  me  type  your  manuscripts;  careful  work  by  a  trained  typist 
guaranteed.  G.  B.  Ellis,  Authors’  Typing  Service,  ii  Humboldt  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


CREATIVE  CRITICISM  OF  MSS. 

By  an  Author  Whose  Work  Has  Appeared  in  More  Than 
Thirty  Magazines.  From  The  Atlantic,  Century,  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Down.  Two  of  His  Stories  Starred  in  O'Brien’s 
“Best  Short  Stories  of  1924.”  Criticisms  Include  Advice 
for  Marketing.  Rates:  Short  Stories,  $1  per  Thousand 
Words;  Novelettes  and  Short  Plays,  $10;  Novels  and  Full- 
length  Plays,  $15. 

RICHARD  BOWLAND  KIMBALL 
Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  Writer’s  Directory  of  Periodicals  {Continued) 


Motor  Camper  &  Tourist  (M),  S3  Park  pi.,  New 
York.  $3.50;  2Sc.  C.  E.  Rauch,  managing  editor. 

Uses  articles  on  touring  and  camping  with 
the  car;  emergency  repairs  and  handy  kinks; 
new  information  about  camps;  a  little  poetry, 
and  automobile  jokes.  Prints  no  fiction.  Buys 
photographs,  sets  length  limit  at  2,500  worci; 
and  pays  one  cent  a  word  on  publication. 

Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Illustrated  (M),  Chi¬ 
cago.  $2.00;  25c. 

Title  changed  to  American  Motorcyclist  and 
Bicyclist  in  May,  1925. 

Motor  Cycling  (including  the  Bicycling  World) 
(B-W),  9  South  Clinton  st.,  Chicago.  $2.00;  ISc. 
T.  J.  Sullivan,  editor. 

Uses  descriptions  of  trips  by  motorcycle  and 
bicycle,  illustrated  with  clear  photographs;  me¬ 
chanical  articles  relating  to  the  motorcycle;  ac¬ 
counts  of  ingenious  wayside  repairs  of  motor¬ 
cycles,  and  handy  kinks.  Prints  no  fiction. 
Verse  must  relate  to  the  motorcycle  or  the 
bicycle.  Pays  the  first  of  the  month  following 
publication. 

Motor  Guide  (M),  Rochester,  Indiana.  Albert  W. 
Bitters,  editor. 

No  longer  published. 

Motor  Life  (M),  523  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
$2.50;  25c.  William  B.  Reedy,  editor. 

Uses  well-written,  quick-moving  articles  on 
all  phases  of  motoring,  motor-boating,  and 
aviation;  sketches  of  interesting  personalities  in 
these  fields;  touring  articles,  and  unusual  expe¬ 
riences.  Sets  length  limit  at  from  1,500  to  2,000 
words,  buys  photographs,  and  pays  on  publica¬ 
tion. 

Motor  Magazine  (M),  73  Richmond  st..  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  $2.00;  25c.  W.  F. 
Prendergast,  editor. 

Prints  general  articles  dealing  with  topics  of 
interest  to  passenger  automobile  or  truck  owners 
and  operators,  and  short  stories  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  motorists.  Uses  no  serials,  no  articles 
on  general  topics,  and  no  poetry  or  jokes.  Sets 
length  limit  at  4,000  words,  and  buys  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Motor  Trade  (M),  73  Richmond  st..  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada.  2.00;  25c.  Eric  P.  Blenkam, 
editor. 

Prints  trade  articles  reporting  successful  mer¬ 
chandising  plans,  new  service  policies,  and  de¬ 
tails  of  other  developments  in  the  merchandising 


branch  of  the  automotive  industry.  All  stories 
must  be  accompanied  by  photographs,  or  other 
layouts  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Motor  Travel  (M),  12  East  S3d  st..  New  York. 
$3.00;  35c. 

Uses  articles  of  general  interest  to  the  motor¬ 
ist.  Prints  no  stories  and  no  novelettes,  but 
does  at  times  print  serials  treating  of  motor 
tours  or  of  sections  of  the  country  of  general 
interest  to  motorists.  Prints  no  poetry  and  no 
jokes.  Sets  length  limit  at  from  500  to  6,000 
words,  buys  photographs,  and  pays  on  pub¬ 
lication. 

Movie  Monthly  (M),  175  Duffield  st.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  $1.50;  15c.  W.  Adolphe  Roberts,  editor. 

Started  as  Movie  Adventure  in  November, 
1924;  changed  to  Movie  Thrillers  in  January, 
1925,  and  to  Movie  Monthly  in  June,  1925. 
Prints  fictionizations  of  current  motion  pictures, 
the  work  being  assigned  by  the  editor.  Not  an 
open  market. 

Movie  Weekly,  Macfadden  Publications,  1926 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Publication  discontinued  with  the  issue  for 
September  26,  1925. 

Moving  Picture  Age  (M),  418  S.  Market  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  F.  E.  Gooding,  managing  editor. 

No  longer  published. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES 

Philadelphian  (M),  607  Public  Ledger  Building, 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  $2.50; 
25c.  William  Berry,  editor. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1 — January,  1926.  Uses  general 
articles,  short  stories,  poetry,  humorous  verse, 
jokes,  one-act  plays,  caricatures,  and  drawings, 
preferring  fiction  that  is  smart  and  sophisticated, 
and  as  a  general  rule  light,  gay,  and  satirical 
rather  than  serious  in  tone.  The  magazine  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  cultured  class  of  people,  so  that  manu¬ 
scripts  should  be  extremely  well  written.  Sets 
length  limit  at  from  1,500  to  1,800  words,  buys 
photographs,  and  pays  from  one  cent  a  word 
up  to  two  and  one-half  cents  a  word. 

Two  Worlds  (Q),  500  Fifth  ave..  New  York.  $10; 
$3.  Samuel  Roth,  editor. 

Uses  short  stories,  novelettes,  general  articles, 
poetry,  and  plays,  wanting  sound  fiction  of  an 
unusual  sex  interest.  Does  not  buy  photographs, 
and  pays  on  publication. 


The  third  printing  of  this  Directory  was  begun  in  The  Writer  for  March,  1917.  Back  numbers  can  be 
supplied.  A  set  of  the  numbers  from  January,  1920,  to  December,  1925,  giving  the  Directory  complete,  with 
additions  and  changes  bringing  everything  up  to  date,  and  much  other  valuable  matter,  will  be  sent  for  five 
dollars;  with  a  year’s  subscription  added  for  eight  dollars. 
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